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When deciding on your 
year’s reading ask to 
see a sample copy of the 


NEW ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE 


* 


With all the features of the other great illustrated 
monthlies, it has besides, its own charming specialty: 
the literature, art and history of New England. 
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; Among early illustrated articles will be 7he Homes and Haunts of Israel Putnam ; 
4 Thomas Hutchinson, the Royal Governor of Massachusetts; John Cotton, the Great Minister 
q of Boston; and Isaiah Thomas, The Founder of the American Antiquarian Society. 

4 In this time of revived interest in the Anti-Slavery struggle, articles on Sojourner 
4 Truth and The Man with the Branded Hand, will be eagerly read. 

; New England places will receive the same prominent treatment. The three 
j great manufacturing cities of Lawrence, Lowell and Full River, will be the subjects of 
4 fine illustrated articles during the year; and Keene, N. H., Rutland, Woodstock and 
4 Brandon, Vt., and Concord and Danvers, Mass., Mount Desert, Nantucket, Monhegan, and 
q the Jsles of Shoals, will be taken up. 

4 The Macazine never forgets that there is more of New England west of the Hud- 
q son River to-day, than east of it. In such articles as New England in Chicago; New 
9 England m Californa; The Romance of Pioneermg, and The National Pike, the Macazine 
; will recognize this portion of its province. 

j The Maaazine looks back too across the ocean to the old home where New 
4 England had its roots. The English Dorchester, An Old House (Wentworth House) and 
4 some g its Masters, The Home of a Highland Noble (the Duke of Argyle), and Wren’s 
q London Churches, are some of the articles in this field which will find early place. 

4 The Share of Connecticut in the Revolution, The Occupation of Dorchester Heights, The 
4 Old Province House, The Old Middlesex Canal, The Oldest New England Musical Soctety, 
9 Some Observations on New England Almanacs, are articles of historical and antiquarian 
} interest to appear during the year. 

j A hitherto unpublished Speech of Danie. Webster will be an attraction of an early 
@ number. Brown Unwersity and Dartmouth College will be treated. 

4 Fiction and poetry will lighten and brighten the pages of the magazine as hereto- 
4 fore. The character of the Macazine is essentially popular, and it aims to make itself 
q welcome and indispensable in every New England home. 

4 The New Englander would not be himself if he were not interested in the affairs 
9 of the whole round world. ‘‘ He hungers for the horizon."” A New England maga- 
; zine would not be true to itself if, doing justice to local subjects, keeping in mind the 
4 streams which the little hill country has poured into the rest of the country, it did 
@ aot also keep its pages sprinkled always with those things which remind its readers 
4 that above all else they are citizens of the world. This it will always do. 
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ADMIRALS ALL. 


Essex was fretting in Cadiz Bay 
With the galleons fair in sight; 
Howard at last must give him his way, 
And the word was passed to fight. 
Never was schoolboy gayer than he, 
Since holidays first began; 
He tossed his bonnet to wind and sea, 
And under the guns he ran. 


Drake nor devil nor Spaniard feared, 
Their cities he put to the sack; 
He singed his Catholic Majesty’s beard, 
And harried his ships to wrack. 
He was playing at Plywouth a rubber of 
bowls 
When the great Armada came; 
But he said, “They must wait their turn, 
good souls,” 
And he stopped and finished the game. 


Fifteen sail were the Dutchmen bold, 
Duncan he had but two; 
But he anchored them fast where the 
Texel shoaled, 
And his colors aloft he flew. 
“I’ve taken the depth to a fathom,” he 
cried, 
“And I’ll sink with a right good will, 
For I know when we're all of us under 
the tide 
My flag will be fluttering still.” 


Splinters were flying above, below, 
When Nelson sailed the Sound; 

“Mark you, I wouldn’t be elsewhere now,” 
Said he, “for a thousand pound!” 

The admiral’s signal bade him fly, 
But he wickedly wagged his head. 

He clapped the glass to his sightless eye, 
And “I’m damned if I see it!’ he said. 

HENRY NEWBOLT. 


MARIAN. 


I. 


She can be as wise as we, 
And wiser when she wishes: 
She can knit with cunning wit, 
And dress the homely dishes. 
She can flourish staff or pen, 
And deal a wound that lingers; 
She can talk the talk of men, 
And touch with thrilling fingers. 





Admirals All, ete. 


Il, 


Match her ye across the sea, 
Natures fond and fiery; 

Ye who zest the turtle’s nest 
With the eagle’s eyrie. 

Soft and loving is her soul, 
Swift and lofty soaring; 

Mixing with its dove-like dole 
Passionate adoring. 


III, 


Such a she who'll match with me? 
In flying or pursuing? 
Subtle wiles are in her smiles 
To set the world a-wooing. 
She is steadfast as a star, 
And yet the maddest maiden; 
She can wage a gallant war, 
And give the peace of Eden. 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 


THE FRONTIER. 


O soldier, treading through the long day’s 


heat, 

With tattered banner and with drooping 
crest, 

Now as the sun sinks down thy purpled 
West; 

Thou who hast come so far with aching 
feet, 

Thou who must march and never canst 

retreat, 

Art thou not weary of the bootless 
quest? 

Look’st thou not forward to a time of 
rest? 

Sweet will it be—beyond all telling 
sweet— 

After long marches with red danger 

fraught; 

The wakeful bivouac; the assault and 
flight— 

After thy scars of glory; sore dis- 
traught; 


To camp afar—beyond defeat and fight— 
Wrapped in the blanket of a dreamless 
night, 
Out past the pickets and the tents of 
thought! 


LLOYD MIFFLIN. 





Women at Oxford and Cambridge. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
WOMEN AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE.* 


The doubt and hesitation with which 
the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have long regarded the question 
of the admission of women to rights and 
to partnership have at length given way 
to decided action. Last year Oxford, 
and this year Cambridge, have decided 
that they will not admit women to de- 
grees, even if those degrees are not to 
convey a voice in university govern- 
ment. At Oxford the question was 
brought up without adequate discus- 
sion, and at one time it looked as if the 
university might be carried by storm, 
though in the end three residents out of 
five voted against proposals which were 
framed with an astonishing disregard 
of the history and the interests of the 
university. 

At Cambridge, as might have been 
expected from the longer experience of 
the university in educating women, a 
more cautious and more moderate pro- 
posal was made. With great astute- 
ness the advocates of the women (one 
must not say, of women) put aside for 
the time all demands for fixed status 
and university privilege, and contented 
themselves with asking merely that in 
the place of the certificates at present 
given to women who have been edu- 
cated at Newnham or Girton, titular de- 
grees should be given. A demand so 
moderate conciliated the large party 
which did not know its own mind. A 
few years ago it might have been con: 
ceded almost without a contest. But of 
late years the teachers at Oxford and 
Cambridge have begun to understand 
the real purpose and nature of the 
women’s claims on those great centres 
of manly learning. Opposition grew 
day by day. Even the undergraduates, 
for the first time, began to see how 
deeply their future was involved. And 
since the undergraduate can bring up 


11, Report of the Degrees for Women Syndi- 
cate. Cambridge, March Ist, 1897. 

2. Discussion of the Report of the Degrees for 
Women Syndicate. Cambridge, March 26th, 
1897. 

3. Report of the Commissioner of Education 
(in the United States), 1891-3. Washington. 
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father and schoolmaster to the poll, and 
both Oxford and Cambridge are in the 
last resort governed by the non-resident 
gracuate, the awaking of the under- 
graduate was decisive. On the day of 
polling 1707 members of the Cam- 
bridge Senate voted against the grant- 
ing to women of titular degrees, and 
only six hundred and sixty-one for it. 

It is impossible for a battle to have 
been more decisively lost and won. 
Those who are at all acquainted with 
the working of our older universities 
will know that a matter thus decided 
will not, for many years to come, he 
raised again. The initiative of all legis- 
lation lies with the Councils of Oxford 
and Cambridge, timid bodies and fully 
determined to “let sleeping dogs lie.” 
Every member of the Councils knows 
that any attempt to rekindle such a 
flame of controversy as has burned for 
the last two years will be met with the 
most determined opposition. And he 
will also know that in the end nothing 
can be done. For even if the resident 
graduates so far changed their minds 
as to be willing to admit women to de- 
grees, yet their wish would be over- 
ruled by the non-resident voter. Fail- 
ing an Act of Parliament, there is noth- 
ing to be done. 

It cannot be said that the decision 
which was arrived at by the Cambridge 
Senate was hasty or prejudiced. A 
syndicate had brought together and 
published all important evidence ob- 
tainable. The debate in the Senate 
House, which has been published in 
full, is of a kind to do great credit to the 
university. Scarcely any consideration 
which might tell for or against the con- 
cession of degrees to women was over- 
looked by the numerous speakers. If 
ever a question was decided deliber- 
ately and after full consideration, it 
was in thisinstance. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that Cambridge can change its 
mind until it changes its members. 
And a notable fact is that the younger 
the man the more energetic was likely 
to be his opposition to the degrees. The 
lull which succeeds the academic 


storm gives us an excellent opportunity 
for a quiet survey of the principles and 
the interests involved. 
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We write as friends of the higher edu- 
cation of women. But we do not write 
as adherents of the group of men and 
women who at present mainly direct 
that movement. To our thinking, amid 
the confusion and hurry of modern 
changes, women’s education has in part 
suffered from that most fatal of calami- 
ties, the loss of recognized ideals, and is 
drifting helplessly. And at the same 
time we think that the two universities 
are absolutely right in declining to ad- 
mit women to membership and influ- 
ence. Such admission would greatly 
injure the universities. It would not be 
in the true interest of the women them- 
selves, and it would do harm through 
generations to come to the rising youth 
of the country. Let first the laws of 
human nature and the testimony of his- 
tory be consulted; then let some plan be 
sought for, by which women may attain 
the development which they naturally 
desire, without endangering the charac- 
ter of the universities and the future of 
education. 

The leaders of whom we speak are by 
no means disposed to allow that they 
are theorists. They are constantly 
claiming that facts are on their side. 
They point to the recent changes in 
girls’ education, which are in fact a 
mixture of good and evil, as the heaven- 
sent line of progress which they wish 
only to continue. They cite the suc- 
cesses of female students in the exam- 
inations of Cambridge as proving that 
the examinations are admirably 
adapted to the girls. They regard the 
opinion expressed by many lecturers 
that no harm has come of teaching 
young men and young women together 
as a perfect justification of the princi- 
ple of what the Americans call “co-edu- 
cation.” They seem to regard it as a 
law of nature that girls must learn at 
school the subjects in which they can 
be examined at the male universities in 
examinations arranged not for them but 
for boys. They tread the vicious circle 
merrily, in the belief that they ‘are mov- 
ing forward. Such phenomena are 
always seen when people have lost 
ideals and move by routine. And those 


who, like the Bishop of Durham and 
Professor Clifford Allbutt, suggest that 
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the past movement in women’s educa- 
tion need not necessarily be in the best 
direction, are proclaimed fanciful and 
visionary. 

In a great practical question like that 
of the higher education of women we 
may seek for wisdom in two quarters. 
Either we may examine the records of 
history, to see what arrangements have 
best prospered hitherto, or we may 
bring forward considerations of expedi- 
ency based upon observations of fact. 
The higher education of women is so 
new a movement that the history which 
is of use in its consideration must be 
very modern history. Nevertheless, be- 
fore we turn to the question of psychol- 
ogy and expediency, we shall find it 
worth our while to see what plans have 
been adopted in various countries for 
securing university education for 
women. 

The simplest and most obvious plan 
which can be suggested is what is called 
in America “co-education,” that is, the 
abolition of sex so far as the universi- 
ties are concerned. There has been in 
England in recent years a considerable 
movement in this direction. In several 
centres, as at Manchester and Durham 
and Newcastle, “co-education” has been 
accepted in principle, and it is also 
adopted, although with some practical 
modifications, in the new university of 
Wales and the Scottish universities. It 
may seem bold to question the wisdom 
of a course adopted with so much 
unanimity by our younger univer- 
sities. But as yet it is not possible 
to judge by results whether it is wise 
or not. We must venture to claim a 
suspension of judgment until the sys- 
tem has been longer on trial, and its 
results are more manifest. Meantime a 
far wider field for investigation lies 
open to us. 

America is the land in which “co-edu- 
cation” has been tried longest, and in 
the most varied circumstances. Amer- 
ican experience, if considered with dis- 
crimination, ought to be of real value to 
us. Of all nations the Americans are 
least likely to act without full con- 
sciousness, or to conceal their actions 
and motives. Naturally, therefore, 
there is no difficulty in ascertaining 
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what the higher education of women in 
America is like, and what view of it is 
taken by public opinion. The best sum- 
mary and bibliography of the subject is 
to be found in the American “Report of 
the Commissioner of Education for 
1891--2,” pp. 783-862. We have also re- 
ceived important communications on 
the subject from professors in the uni- 
versities of Harvard, Cornell, Chicago, 
Michigan, California, and Toronto. 
The evidence set forth in Professor 
Marshall’s statements in the Cam- 
bridge Reporter and Cambridge Re- 
view is also very valuable. We will 
give in brief outline the substance of 
the evidence thus available. 

In America there are two clearly 
marked sets of opinions as to the rela- 
tions which women ought to hold 
towards men’s universities. Through- 
out the west and north of the Union, 
opinion, both in the universities and 
outside them, has hitherto run generally 
in the direction of maintaining that 
there should be no distinction of sex at 
all in university teaching and degrees, 
All the State universities of recent foun- 
dation admit men and women on ex- 
actly the same terms, and have mixed 
classes. Cornell University, in the 
State of New York, also accepts mixed 
education undiluted. But the older and 
flourishing universities of the Atlantic 
eoast, Harvard and Yale, Columbia, 
Princeton and Johns Hopkins, do not 
readily accept this arrangement. Two 
of them, Harvard and Columbia, have 
associated with them respectively, in a 
sort of partnership, the women’s col- 
leges of Radcliffe and Barnard. The 
standard is the same for women and 
men, both in teaching and in degrees; 
but a line is drawn at “co-education.” 
The Harvard professors repeat their 
lectures for the women at Radcliffe Col- 
lege; but women are not admitted to 
their university lectures. A Harvard 
professor points out to the present 
writer, quite truly, that there is far 
more “co-education” at Oxford than at 
Harvard. At Yale and other eastern 
universities women are admitted to 


zraduate, but not to Undergraduate 
courses. 
Cornell is the only important eastern 
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university which admits fully the prin- 


ciple of “co-education.” But this ex- 
ception must not be made much of. 
“Co-education” was almost forced on 
the university by a benefactor, Mr. 
Sage, who made it a condition of his 
munificent gifts. At the present time, 
after twenty years’ experience of “co- 
education,” several of the teachers, 
whether the majority or not we are 
unable to say, deplore the arrangement, 
And with the male students it seems 
almost a point of honor to have nothing 
to do with their female classmates. 
Generally speaking, the universities of 
the East have at least as strong an ob- 
jection to “co-education” as ourselves. 
And it need scarcely be pointed out 
that their social conditions far more 
nearly resemble ours, than is the case 
in the West. 

It is clear that the true home of co- 
education in the higher branches of 
learning lies in the Western States, and 
that the states of the North-east follow 
the tendency, if at all, unwillingly. We 
must turn to the West, if we would ob- 
serve the full causes and results of the 
movement. 

American correspondents generally 
warn us against supposing that the 
conditions of the problem are the same 
in America and in England. The least 
reflection shows how true this observa- 


tion is. As a professor of Michigaa ob- 
serves, “Co-education in the United 


States can only be understood when 
studied in connection with our political; 
social, and intellectual conditions.” 

In the origin, the State universities 
owe their sexless character to two cir- 
cumstances. First, there is abroad in 
the West a strong feeling as to the 
equality of the sexes in almost all 
things. French égalité has been carried 
a step further. The notion of “democ- 
racy run to seed” is that any distinction 
between the sexes when made by man 
is invidious. The triumph of this view 
in the matter of university organization 
has been secured by monetary consid- 
erations. Not unnaturally, taxpayers 
who have daughters think that they 
have as good a claim on any institution 
supported by the State as those who 
have sons. They cannot see why they 
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their own children, as well as their 
neighbors’, are to profit. But to found 
properly-organized colleges separately 
for men and for women would strain 
the resources of thinly-populated dis- 
tricts too much. As a temporary ar- 
rangement, therefore, mixed universi- 
ties were all but unavoidable. 

Mixed universities are the less of nov- 
elties in the Western States in that usu- 
ally boys and girls are educated to- 
gether from the very beginning. In the 
primary schools, the grammar-schovis, 
and the high schools, they sit side by 
side, doing the same lessons; sometimes 
they do physical exercises together as 
well. Thus it is not unnatural that “co- 
education” should be carrieu on from 
the school to the university. This is an 
institution peculiar to America, and not 
covering the whole of it. In the South, 
girls and boys are more commonly kept 
apart. In Boston, the best educated 
city in America, there is a strong, and in 
the main successful, resistance to “‘co- 
education” in schools. In Europe “co- 
education” in schools is rare. In Ger- 
many it is less common than it used to 


be. In Scotland it seems to be dying 
down, except in primary schools; in 


England it scarcely exists. Thus at 
once a broad line is drawn between En 
gland and America. The following 
opinion, for instance, given by Princi- 
pal Seelye, of Amherst College, sounds 
very strange to an English ear: ‘The 
co-education of the sexes is both desir- 
able and practicable in the early stages, 
and might be properly conducted 
through both the grammar and high 
schools; but the differentiation of sex 
which is quite as manifest on the men- 
tal as on the physical side, requires a 
different curriculum for the two in their 
college course.” 

Few Englishmen would go quite so 
far as Dr. Seelye. If mixed education 
had been tried and found quite success- 
ful at Harrow and at Eton, we should 
scarcely be able to resist its introduc- 
tion in our universities. Yet perhaps an 


impartial judge might allow that there 
are psychological facts at least in the 
last half of the passage we have quoted. 

The result of careful enquiries made 
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should pay for higher education, unless 


of teachers in several co-educational 
universities is to show that, though 
public opinion in the West will scarcely 
allow the question of their advantage to 
be an open one, yet there is beneath the 
surface a strong and a growing feeling 
of dissatisfaction with the system, es- 
pecially among the higher teachers. At 
least one American college, the Adel- 
bert College of Cleveland, Ohio, after 
trying the mixed system, has abandoned 
it for separate courses. 

The results, or at all events the con- 
comitants, of mixed education in west- 
ern America are of such a kind as to 
make us hesitate to introduce the sys- 


tem in this country. One ‘wonders 
whether our northern’ universities, 
which have accepted “co-education” 


with so light a heart, ever considered 
with care what effects it was likely to 
produce. In America a most notable 
sequence of the system is that the teach- 
ing in schools for both sexes is very 
largely in the hands of women, and is 
passing into their hands more and more 
year by year. In some States ninety 
per cent. of the teachers in schools are 
women. At Chicago the number of 
male teachers was in 1892, two hundred 
and nineteen, the number of female 
teachers three thousand and eighty-one. 
In some schools one may see great buys 
of sixteen and seventeen going through 
eallisthenic exercises under a lady mis- 
tress of drill. 

In the West, we are told, the attrac- 
tions of business, and the desire to 
make a livelihood take boys away from 
school at an early age, while the girls 
stop on. In the high schools of America 
there are one hundred and sixteen thou- 
sand three hundred and fifty-one girls, 
and eighty-five thousand four hundred 
and fifty-one boys. The graduates (so- 
called) of the high schools are fourteen 
thousand one hundred and ninety girls 
and seven thousand six hundred and 
ninety-two boys. Thus the number of 
men sufficiently well-educated to teach 
in a school is far smaller than the num- 
ber of women so qualified. And when 
men take a post in a school, they seldom 
do so, we are told, as a permanency. 
They drift off before long into more re- 
munerative pursuits. 
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so largely in women’s hands. 
same time he observes that several sub- 


There is good evidence that this ten- 
dency is not diminishing in the West, 
but growing. Dr. Angell, president of 
the (mixed) University of Michigan, in 
his report to the Board of Regents in 
1893, writes:— 


Whether one observes the high schools 
or the colleges of the country, one cannot 
but be struck with the increase in the 
number of women, compared with that of 
the men, who are obtaining an academic 
or collegiate education. In many of the 
Michigan high schools the graduating 
classes are made up almost wholly of 
girls. The boys are drawn off to wage- 
earning pursuits before they have com- 
pleted the school course. It is no longer 
an exceptional thing for the girl in the 
family to go to college. It is indeed be- 
coming a question whether a generation 
hence there will be as many college- 
trained men as college-trained women in 
the country. The educational, intellec- 
tual, and social consequences of this for- 
ward movement in the training of women 
we may not be able to foresee fully, but 
that they must be very important no one 
can doubt. 


Is, however, the dislike of men for the 
teaching profession the cause, or is it 
the result, of “co-education”? We may 
conjecture that in a great degree it is 
the result. The consequence of the 
abundance of women teachers is that 
teaching as a profession is very poorly 
paid. And it is one of the most indubi- 
table of empirical laws that when 
women crowd into a pursuit men aban- 
don it. 

Of course the same education which 
fits women for teaching fits them for 
other learned pursuits. So in the West 
women are doctors, advocates, journal- 
ists, architects, engineers, and what 
not? The public libraries are almost 
wholly in their hands. Every year a 
larger number of them enter the ranks 
of the ministry of religion. Men mean- 
time take more and more to merely 
money-making pursuits, and leave the 
intellectual side of life to the women. 
Professor Hausknecht of Berlin, in his 
report of 1892, deplores the low level of 
the teaching and the untrained condi- 
tion of teachers in American schools, 
which is a result of the education being 
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jects eminently suitable for women, 
music and painting for example, are 
neglected by them. 

An American lady, writing in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine for August, 1897, says:— 


The higher education of women without 
reference to sex seems, thus far, to have 
resulted greatly in the glorification of men 
and men’s work, and in dissatisfaction 
with women and women’s work. It would 
be sad indeed if the present struggle 
against sex limitations should prove to be 
a quarrel with the nature of things, for, 
as Mr. Lowell once said, “Whosoever 
wittingly or unwittingly quarrels with the 
nature of things is certain in the long run 
to get the worst of it.” 


We turn naturally from the treatment 
of women in the Western universities 
of America to their treatment in the 
great universities of Germany. In sey- 
eral of the German universities women 
are now working for degrees under the 
professors. But they are admitted not 
as claiming a right, but by favor; they 
are few in number, and very carefully 
selected. In our opinion the German 
solution is in principle the true one. It 
would be a misfortune if women of 
eminent ability were unable to procure 
the very best teaching; but it is not nec- 
essary, in order to attain this end, that 
the character of universities should be 
destroyed, through making room for the 
average woman in her hundreds. Un- 
fortunately, a solution which is easy in 
yermany, where professors are almost 
omnipotent, each in his own sphere, is 
by no means so easy in England. Who 
among us could decide whether a 
woman is of exceptional ability, and de- 
serves exceptional privileges? But, in 
spite of all that may be said, it is to 
Germany rather than to America that 
we would look for a lead, in organizing 
the university education of women. It 
would be an undoubted benefit to Ox- 
ford and Cambridge to include among 
their working members, though not in 
their governing bodies, a few excep- 
tional women. It is the pass-woman 
and the third class honor woman that 
the universities have to fear. 
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But what of our own experience of 
women at Oxford and Cambridge? 
This is not an easy matter to speak 
of without offence; yet we must not 
wholly pass it by. In western America 
and in Scotland the ground has been 
cleared by the assertion of a principle, 
that women are to be admitted on the 
same terms as men. In Germany a 
principle is accepted, that only excep- 
tional women shall be admitted. At 
Oxford and Cambridge we find no ac- 
ceptance of a principle, but a history of 
compromises and privileges, of gradual 
encroachment on one side and half- 
hearted resistance on the other. When 
Merton Hall, the nucleus of Newnham 
College, was established thirty years 
ago at Cambridge, it was supposed that 
special privileges were sought for a few 
exceptional women, and for many years 
the examination of women in the tri- 
poses was a matter of pure favor on the 
part of the examiners. The Graces of 
1881 conferred on the colleges of Girton 
and Newnham certain privileges, 
though these privileges were given by 
grace and not by statute, and do not 
therefore bind the university perma- 
nently. Thenceforward women who 
had resided at the two colleges, and 
passed preliminary examinations, were 
admitted to the university triposes and 
received official certificates. But this 
did not involve any right of attending 
professors’ or college lectures, of using 
the university library, or of occupying 
laboratories. Many who voted for the 
Graces are now convinced that Cam- 
bridge in passing them took up an illog- 
ical and indefensible position. In 
these matters Oxford has been wiser. 
While admitting women to examina- 
tions, Oxford has never recognized resi- 
dence at Oxford Halls as a condition. 
The university allows members of Hol- 
loway College and other colleges to take 
the examinations, just as it admits men 
who are not members of the university. 
It accords no special privileges to 
women, and by ignoring residence in 
the city of Oxford, it abstains from all 
responsibility in regard to them. Pro- 
fessors and lecturers are perfectly free 
to admit or not to admit women to their 
classes. 
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It is high time that both universities 
should make up their minds as to the 
future. They have both decided not to 
admit women to degrees; but the ques- 
tion of custom and privilege remains. 
The universities are bound to accept 
some principle, and at all events gradu- 
ally to embody it in their action. The 
present position of women, at Cam- 
bridge at all events, is well-nigh intol- 
erable. They go through the regular 
undergraduate courses, yet get no de- 
gree. They study as the men do, yet 
have no right of attendance at lecture 
or of entry into laboratories. The uni- 
versity recognizes their residence, and 
gives them a right to be examined, yet 
they study and even exist on sufferance. 
That this deplorable position of parasit- 
ism is the result of the action of the 
leaders of the women is true, but does 
not greatly help matters. Some modus 
vivendi must be found, and since it does 
not lie in the direction of incorporation, 
it must needs lie in the direction of 
greater independence. 

Next to the question of history comes 
that of expediency. Here our conten- 
tion is that any steps in the direction of 
closer connection between our older 
universities and women are opposed to 
the interests alike of the universities, of 
society generally, and even of the 
women students themselves. We must 
consider these interests in some detail 
before, in our final section, we come to 
the question what arrangements for the 
higher education of women are really 
the most desirable. 

First as regards the interests of the 
universities themselves. Strange as it 
may seem, this question has received as 
yet comparatively little consideration, 
and searcely any from those who are in 
favor of making the universities mixed. 
It does not appear that these persons 
claim that any benefit will accrue to the 
universities from becoming epicene. 
Their view is rather that the minds of 
men and women are so nearly alike that 
no great harm will come of it. We, on 


the other hand, contend that they are so 
far unlike that different intellectual 
training is in general suitable to the two 
sexes. 

If we were challenged to state defi- 
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nitely some points in which women’s 
university education should differ from 
that of men, we should not hesitate to 
accept the challenge. One difference 
which our university women have 
found out for themselves is that, while 
learning Greek and Latin is found by 
experience to provide an unequalled lit- 
erary training for young men, a method- 
ical study of living languages naturally 
takes its place in the case of young 
women. Another difference quite as 
important is less generally recognized. 
Few subjects are of more value in 
women’s education than the historical 
study of art, and wherever this study is 
brought into the female curriculum, it 
leads to success; young Englishmen, on 
the other hand, seem to have certain 
inborn tendencies which make them re- 
gard the history of art as a much less 
worthy study than the history of morals 
or of institutions. Once more, it is 
quite undesirable that the higher mathe- 
matics should play any such part in 
female as they may well play in male 
education. And the same distinctions 
hold in other subjects. We should not 
hesitate to say that the mind of an En- 
glish young man is far more like that of 
a German or Russian young man than 
like that of an English young woman, 
And if differences should exist between 
the courses of English and German uni- 
versities, they ought a fortiori to exist 
between male and female universities. 
And if different courses of study best 
suit the two sexes, why destroy the 
character of Oxford and Cambridge by 
giving them an ambiguous develop- 
ment? 

Since ordinary households consist of 
men and women, whose constant ex- 
change of services and interaction of 
functions make the whole into an or- 
ganism, it is reasonable to think that 
that education is best for the two sexes 


which emphasizes difference rather 
than that which obliterates it. A man, 
generally speaking, will be far less 


prone to admire and to respect a woman 
whose mental training resembles. his 
own than a woman who sees things 
which he does not, who takes a view of 
the world which is not like his own but 
complementary to it, who has different 
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And it is 


thoughts and ideals from his. 
the normal relation of educated men 
and women in a household, rather than 
their exceptional relations as competi- 
tors in similar employments, which 
should govern the education of ordinary 
women, and the training of those who 
educate ordinary women. Women of 
marked talent may fairly claim to be 
exceptions to the rule; but they have no 
right to alter the rule to suit them- 
selves. They have no right to warp 
the whole education of girls in 
order that they may start on a differ- 
ent level, or find more congenial occupa- 
tion. 

The present writer has recently con- 
versed with a professor of long experi- 
ence in some of the co-educational uni- 
versities of America, who maintains 
that the mixed system cannot last be- 
cause men and women have such oppo- 
site tendencies in study. In his own 
experience, the men were all for philol- 
ogy and logic, the women all for litera- 
ture and esthetic. This is the way 
with the ordinary or average man and 
woman, not with exceptional students, 
And if this be so, does it not seem that, 
among us, women are abandoning pur- 
suits for which they have a natural bent 
for others which they merely follow be- 
cause they are set todo so? If men are 
set to studies unsuitable for them, they 
rebel; but women in their goodness and 
teachable spirit are content with tasks 
set them by those whom they re- 
spect, and smother the gentle calling of 
nature. But in this way they deprive 
the world of the profit it might have had 
of them, and become of no use for the 
progress of culture and education. In- 
stead of passing through the door made 
for them by nature, they crowd through 
that into which they the men 
thronging. Thus their docility becomes 
to them a snare. 

It is sometimes said that Oxford and 
Cambridge now offer to the student a 
choice of so many courses of study that 
all, alike men and women, will find 
among those courses some which will 
suit them. This is a superficial view, 
which is only partially true of Cam- 
bridge, and scarcely at all true of Ox- 
ford. The ordinary honors course at 


see 
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Oxford is formed, not on scientific prin- 
ciples, but on practical grounds, with a 
view to giving men what is supposed to 
be the best training for them. And at 
both Oxford and Cambridge, apart 
from the official regulations, there is a 
strong force of tradition, which practi- 


cally governs teachers and taught. We 
must never forget that Oxford and 
Cambridge are not merely seats of 


learning, but also places of education, 
where men are trained not in knowledge 
only but in character and will, and 
fitted for work in the great world. It is 
the desire to form not only minds but 
faculties, which has developed the edu- 
cational systems of the two universities. 
In this respect they stand almost alone 
in the university world. And if the 
courses of training which they encour- 
age are as fit for women as for men, 
then women must be like men not only 
in mind but in character and in functio.2 
in the world. Oxford and Cambridge 
are great democracies which govern 
themselves for certain ends, which are 
more or less generally recognized. And 
those who are unfit to take part in the 
working of a democracy cannot be true 
children of those universities. 

There is another aspect of the matter 
on which we must briefly touch, the 
financial. We have already seen that 
financial necessities have lain at the 
roots of the co-education of western 
America. At Oxford and Cambridge 
financial necessities push in the opposite 
direction. Every one knows how the 
revenues of the universities have fallen 
off, until within the last twenty years 
they have passed from riches to pov- 
erty. At the same time, the expendi- 
ture necessary for the provision of ap- 
paratus, laboratories, museums, and 
books for the study of science and art 
has increased rapidly. The two univer- 
sities find themselves in the position of 
being actually unable properly to pro- 
vide for the needs of many of their stu- 
dents. Compared with the universities 
of the Continent, and even with new 
institutions like the Science College of 
Newcastle, they are at a considerable 
disadvantage. This being the case, it is 


clearly impossible to admit to the privi- 
leges of university study a large and 
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growing number of women. 
few of the best room might be made. 
But for the training of less advanced 
women new laboratories and fresh ap- 


For a very 


paratus are a necessity. And these 
must be provided from some fresh 
source. The higher education of 
women is a new movement, and re- 
quires new endowments. 

It would be somewhat rash, moreover, 
to assume that Oxford and Cambridge 
could receive and assimilate a large 
number of women students, without be- 
ing by their influence drawn out of 
their natural course. However willing 
the women may be to put off the fem- 
inine elements of mind and character, 
they cannot do so wholly. Their special 
needs will drive them even uncon- 
sciously in certain directions, and the 
universities will be called on to provide 
teaching and examinations more ex- 
actly adapted to meeting those needs. 
In these and in other ways the position 
of Oxford and Cambridge as the em- 
bodiments of a distinctively manly 
spirit will be sapped. The Oxford pro- 
fessor of poetry recently suggested to 
his university as a good motto, “We 
pursue culture in a manly spirit.” 
Would the motto be as stirring if it 
were modified into, “We pursue culture 
in an epicene spirit?’ Amiel’s words, 
“Dés qu’un homme, un peuple, une lit- 
térature, une époque, s’efféminent, ils 
s’abaissent et s’amoindrissent,” are true 
of any university. 

Not only would ‘the concession of fur- 
ther privileges to the women injure the 
universities, but our contention is, 
though the contention may seem a bold 
one, that even the present degree of 
connection between the women’s col- 
leges and the universities is by no 
means an unmixed good. The close re- 
liance of the women in all matters on 
their university friends has an enervat- 
ing effect on them. 

We are not among those who regret 
the establishment of women’s colleges 
in Oxford and Cambridge. The gaip 
thence resulting to the education of 
women generally has been so great that 
any disadvantages which may have 
arisen are outweighed. As Professor 
Marshall has written, women— 
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needed to learn to prefer thorough work, 
even when confined within narrow limits, 
to unsound work spread over a wide area; 
to go straight to the central difficulties of 
whatever study they had in hand, and to 
be quite frank with themselves as to 
whether they had conquered those difficul- 
ties or not. Cambridge is helping them to 
get this training; and perhaps there is no 
other single fact of which Cambridge men 
have more reason to be proud. 


This is strong language, but perhaps not 
too strong. A great force was needed 
to break the routine and correct the 
superficiality of the girls’ education of 
twenty years ago. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, especially the latter, supplied 
that force. No wonder that the grati- 
tude of the highly educated women of 
to-day to the two universities is so pro- 
nounced. We cannot, however, allow 
that that influence, even in the past, has 
been wholly good. It has done what 
nothing else could have done; but it has 
not, as we think, succeeded in directing 
the education of girls when improved 
in type into the true channels. It has 


provided means, but it could not be ex- 


pected to find ideals. 

The time has certainly come for a re- 
consideration of the situation. The 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge 
have in general no ill-will towards the 
women’s colleges; but they decidedly 
object to their indefinite expansion in 
connection with the universities. They 
must be encouraged and even urged to 
move in the direction of greater inde- 
pendence. 

As matters stand at present, the edu- 
cation of women at the universities is a 
headless body oratruncatedcone. Every 
facility is offered to those who wish to 
undertake the severest courses of study 
and research. But these courses lead to 
almost nothing, and they can lead to 
little until the teaching of the women’s 
colleges is made more independent. At 
present it is dominated by the profes- 
sorial and tutorial teaching of Oxford 
and Cambridge. The resident lecturers 
of Newnham and Girton are apt to be 
“hewers of wood and drawers of 
water,” and have scarcely a chance of 
winning position and distinction. They 
are dwarfed by the contiguity of the 
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magnificent teaching staffs of the uni- 
versities, to a place in which they can 
never attain. Several branches of 
study, especially suitable for feminine 
pursuit, may be named,in which women 
could be found thoroughly qualified to 
take the highest position and to form 
schools of ambitious and effective stu- 
dents. In America such women would 
have a career in the separate women’s 
universities. In England they have less 
chance, and the talents which have been 
formed by the highest university teach- 
ing wither for want of opportunity. 
Only by a women’s college which was 
independent and self-reliant could a 
career be opened to these ladies, who 
are intellectually the strength of their 
sex, but who are at present almost a 
wasted force. 

There is also a marked want of corre- 
spondence between the present univer- 
sity training of women and the work 
which lies open to them in after life. 
This work in the great majority of 
cases consists in teaching. The cur- 
ricula of girls’ schools have, it is true, 
been modified by university influence, 
but they have not been so far altered 
that it is possible to set a teacher to 
instruct in one or two subjects only. 
Hence the university-trained woman 
commonly finds that her knowledge is 
too intensive and not extensive enough. 
She learns to look down on much of the 
teaching which falls to her, and has no 
chance of finding pupils who will make 
demands on her highest knowledge. 
University women have long ago 
learned to object to taking places as 
governesses. Many of them now com- 
plain bitterly of having to teach in an 
ordinary school. 

But is it to be wished that girls’ 
schools should be further modified after 
the model of boys’ schools, so as to 
afford a better field for the university 
woman? We do not hold this view. No 
doubt we are here reaching contro- 
verted questions, since our views as to 
what the education of girls ought to be 
must depend on our notions of what 
girls themselves ought to be. And here 
we reach a region where the course of 
argument is hampered by feeling and 
aspiration and passion. Some people 
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think that the education of girls at all 
ages ought to be the same as that of 
boys. Some people, at the other ex- 
treme, think that the only suitable edu- 
cation for girls is that of a convent, and 
that their main business is, as the 
Greeks thought, to behave modestly. 
Since the old landmarks gave way, the 
education of girls has been in a state of 
chaos, and the recent introduction of 
Latin and Greek into the curriculum has 
made the chaos more chaotic still. 

One point, however, seems quite clear. 
To any one who has seriously consid- 
ered the facts of sex in the light of 
physiology and psychology, it must ap- 
pear extremely improbable that an edu- 
eation which duly fits girls for women’s 
duties can be identical with an educa- 
tion which fits boys for the duties of 
men. Either sex is an appalling blun- 
der, or else it must have been intended 
that each sex should have its own work 
to do, not merely in the physical econ- 
omy of the race, but also in the social 
and intellectual world. 

So in a time of transition, a time of 


unsettlement of all that has been tixed 
by belief, by custom, and by tradition, 
it is of paramount importance to guard 
against a hasty and premature decision 
in such profound questions as the ideals 
of human nature and the relations cf 


the sexes. In the case of girls’ educa- 
tion there is an obvious danger that the 
influence of the sex which is after all 
the stronger may draw women for a 
time away from that which it is their 
duty and their privilege to preserve. It 
is beyond all things important to pre- 
vent the education of girls from being 
dragged helplessly in the wake of the 
education of boys. Time alone, to- 
gether with the rise among us of posi- 
tive principles and ideals of woman- 
hood, can determine what are the true 
lines which should be followed in the 
education for life of our girls. The 
flinging to the winds of convention and 
propriety, the contempt for what has 
hitherto been regarded as the crown of 
women’s life, may be a necessary condi- 
tion of human progress. But in itself it 
is not progress, but reversion or degen- 
eration. This degeneration has gone so 
far among more highly educated and 
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prominent women, that they know not 
whither to drive, unless they follow 
strictly in the lines traced by men. 
There can be no doubt, as we have al- 
ready allowed, that the recent changes 
in girls’ education, and especially the 
influence of the great women’s colleges 
at Cambridge and at Oxford, have had 
beneficial effects in some directions. 
The teaching of girls has become more 
systematic and scientific; they have 
learned what they have learned far 
more thoroughly. Hence, as is very 
natural, the great majority of the head 
mistresses at high schools regard with 
gratitude the encouragement which 
Cambridge in particular has given to 
women who follow the regular Cam- 
bridge courses. Not unnaturally also 
they expect from more complete recog- 
nition at the universities, a fuller meas- 
ure of the same advantages. But it 
must be pointed out that, though pos- 
sibly at the ‘time thoroughness and sci- 
ence in teaching was most readily to be 
acquired by a connection with the older 
universities, yet it does not follow that 
an indefinite drawing closerof that con- 
nection is desirable. When once science 
and thoroughness have been acquired in 
the teaching at girls’ schools, there 
seems ne reason why these same quali- 
ties should not mark a scheme of educa- 
tion better fitted to the needs of girls 
than are those of essentially male uu!- 
versities. When one observes how 
ready women are to entrust the future 
of their education to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, one cannot help being oddly re- 
minded of Mrs. Bardell in “Pickwick:"— 


Mr. Bardell was a man of honor, Mr. 
Bardell was a man of his word, Mr. Bar- 
dell was no deceiver, Mr. Bardell was once 
a single gentleman himself; to single gen- 
tlemen I look for protection, for assist- 
ance, for comfort, and for consolation. 


Flattering as the confidence is to 
graduates of the universities, it is some- 
what embarrassing. Most of thein 
have an uneasy feeling that they are 
scarcely prepared with a light heart to 
tack on in perpetuity the whole of 
women’s education to that of their male 
pupils. In the debate at Cambridge. ai- 
ready mentioned, several speakers on 
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the side of the women’s degrees spoke 
of a women’s university as the goal of 
their desires for the future. It must 
not be forgotten that we are at the 
dividing of the ways, and that, if even 
titular degrees had been granted to 
women, i< would have become almost 
impossible at any future time to loosen 
the connection thus cemented. Women 
would have found their ideal in educa- 
tion, as in old days in marriage, on the 
lines of mere obedience. 

We must briefly sum up the results of 
our consideration of the interests in- 
volved in the question of university 
organization for women. We hold it to 
be in the true interest, alike of the uni- 
versities, of girls’ education, and even 
of the college-trained women them- 
selves, that a new departure should be 
organized on lines specially adapted to 
meet female needs. 

To say that this is to the interest of 
Oxford and Cambridge is almost a tru- 
ism, except to those who desire that 
these universities should be mixed. If 
it is desirable that the education of men 
and women should not be identical, 
then it is desirable that the different 
schemes of education should be con- 
trolled by different bodies. If Oxford 
and Cambridge have to educate both 
men and women, they will begin by sac- 
rificing the education of women to that 
of men, and they may go on to modify 
their scheme for education of men 
through the pressure of female needs. 

It is in the interests of girls’ education 
that the course of that education should 
be regulated, not by the heeds of men, 
but by those of women, that supply and 
demand should have course, aitd the 
future of girls’ schools should not be 
rigidly tied to that of boys. 

And it is even in the interests of uni- 
versity women themselves that they 
should have better opportunities of as- 
serting their tendencies and talents, and 
not be strictly subordinated to male lec- 
turers and to degree examinations. 

It would be interesting to ascertain 
what are the real reasons for which the 
men and the women who direct 
women’s education at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge object to any movement in the 
direction of autonomy. For a hint on 
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this subject we may turn to a paper re- 
cently contributed by Mrs. Fawcett to 
an English periodical. Mrs. Fawcett 
states that women are tired of their po- 
sition of mere privilege at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and desire a settled status. 
Here we fully agree with her. But the 
evil is one which can be easily remedied 
if women of Mrs. Faweett’s ability give 
themselves to the task. The only line 
which is blocked against them is that 
which leads to incorporation at Oxford 
and Cambridge. Why not then move 
for an independent organization? But 
this Mrs. Fawcett rejects:— 


To set up a university of our own would 
be a wanton waste of the centuries of ex- 
perience in the practical work of higher 
education, of which Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are the heirs. 


If this be true, what a stupendous 
blunder the proposed teaching univer- 
sity of London will be! It will throw 
away all the experience of Oxford and 
Cambridge! But why should it not 
utilize their experience in order to im- 
prove upon them? And if we may rea- 
sonably expect this from a new London 
university, surely we might with stili 
more reason expect it from a new 
women’s university. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are far indeed from perfection: 
but such as they are they have become 
by the pressure of male needs, by the 
persistent effort to fit men to take a 
man’s partin the world. That precisely 
the same courses will fit women to take 
a woman's part in the world is scarcely 
a truism. 

Probably the real fear of those women 
who oppose the institution of a new 
women’s university is that the result 
may be a temporary lowering of the 
standard of attainment. They feel thst 
public demand would not be exacting 
enough to establish the level of educa- 
tion for which they long, and so they 
wish to keep it up by artificiai weans. 
Their instrument for raising the stand- 
ard is a curiously vicious circ!e. Girls 
at school must be prepared to take the 
examinations instituted for undergrad- 
uates, because these are the only higher 
courses open to women; and women at 
the universities must be trained to teach 
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these subjects in the large girls’ schools. 
Those who assert that girls ought to 
have an education of their own, and 
that degrees should be given to women 
on such terms as would fit them for 
conducting such education, are de- 
nounced. 

No student or lover of knowledge can 
fail to sympathize in some degree with 
this fear of lowering the standard 
through altering the course. But so 
long as women fear to meet this risk, so 
iong they will remain in matters of edu- 
cation in a merely subordinate and 
parasitic position. So long they will 
decline the task of seeking for the ideal 
training for women, and refuse to the 
community the help and _ direction 
which it might expect from them. Imi- 
tation is sincere flattery; but flattery is 
good neither for him that gives nor 
him that takes. And if the result of 
raising the standard of education is 
only to obscure the radical differences 
between the genius of men and the 
genius of women, the standard had bet- 
ter not be raised. 

By all means let highly educated 
women give themselves to the task of 
keeping up the standard of female edu- 
cation. We only suggest that they 
should do so, not by risking an injury 
to our great universities, but by con- 
verting their countrymen and country- 
women. Instead of attempting this 
task, which they apparently regard as 
hopeless, they have hit upon the ex- 
pedient of attaching the education of 
women to that of men as closely as they 
ean. And then they wish to bring to 
bear upon their recalcitrant colleagues 
the whole force of the university con- 
nection. They want to use the prestige 
of the universities to support a view of 
women’s education which is psycholog:- 
ically false, and which is repugnant te 
the great mass of university graduates. 
If Oxford and Cambridge would con- 
sent, these theorists would crush by the 
weight of the authority of those univer- 
sities the opposition, sometimes latent, 
sometimes openly expressed, to the 


plan of dragging women’s education in 
the wake of that of men. 

It is with regret that we speak so 
plainly. 


For the leaders of the move- 
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ment in women’s education we have all 


possible respect. But the matter is 
much too serious for temporizing lan- 
guage. The universitiesmust definitely 
refuse to be thus used to enforce a view 
of education in which not one graduate 
in six believes. And at last, though all 
possible pains have been taken to con- 
ceal the true issues, the two universi- 
ties have made up their minds, and 
taken decisive action. The question is 
no longer whether women will be ad- 
mitted as members of our older univer- 
sities, but what sort of organization for 
the women’s colleges will definitely dis- 
sociate them from the universities, and 
start them in a new direction, though 
they start with all good will and good 
wishes. 

The plan of a new university for 
women has found many and able advo- 
cates in the press. Ten years ago Dr. 
Browne, at present Bishop of Bristol, 
suggested that the time was come for 
such an institution. But the proposal 
was met by determined opposition from 
the authorities of Newnham and Girton, 
who then supposed that their incorpora- 
tion in the University of Cambridge 
was only a question of time. Of late 
several schemes of various kinds have 
been brought forward by the Bishop of 
Hereford, Mr. Strachan-Davidson, and 
others. Hitherto these schemes have 
been treated as alternatives to full rec- 
ognition of women by Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; but now, since the prospect of 
such recognition has almost faded 
away, they claim our most serious at- 
tention. 

A new organization might arise in 
either of two ways. Either a separate 
and independent women’s university 
might be established, or else the exist- 
ing women’s colleges, Newnham, Gir- 
ton, Somerville, and the rest, might 
combine to form a federal university on 
the lines of that established for Wales. 

If the existing college founded by Mr. 
Holloway possessed the prestige which 
attaches to Oxford or Cambridge, if it 
were in a position to command, by the 
richness of its endowments, a teaching 
staff which might make its education 
worthy of the magnificent buildings, 
and if it obtained a charter to grant de- 
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grees, we should at once have an excel- 
lent women’s university. Nothing but 
advantage would come of such an insti- 
tution. Even in America, where mixed 
colleges are common, the separate 
women’s colleges, such as Bryn Mawr 
and Wellesley, hold their own. But 
this would furnish us with but a partial 
solution of our difficulties. For there 
exist at Oxford and Cambridge large 
and flourishing colleges for women, the 
inmates of which could scarcely be sent 
to Egham. 

If these colleges united in federation, 
and applied for a charter empowering 
the central authority to grant degrees, 
women could attain a recognized status 
and have the dress and the degrees 
which are, according to the evidence 
brought forward lately, of so great im- 
portance to them. A more powerful 
and able educational body than the 
combined councils of these colleges 
could not be brought together in the 
country. 

It is not for us to determine the func- 
tions of the governing body of a federal 
women’s university. But it is obvious 
that such a body could at once remove 
all the disadvantages attendant on the 
present status of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge women. Almost all the exam- 
inations at Oxford and Cambridge are 
now open to women. A controlling 
Board could easily make arrangements 
for using these facilities, for establish- 
ing fresh examinations of a suitable 
character, for conferring degrees and 
awarding diplomas. It might impose 
conditions of residence in colleges or 
halls, found libraries and laboratories, 
appoint in each university town lectur- 
ers and demonstrators. It might insti- 
tute or encourage training colleges for 
teachers. Nor would there be any 
great difficulty as to funds. The work- 
ing expenses could be defrayed by fees, 
and the gifts and endowments which 
would be sure to flow in, would be used 
for the construction of buildings, the 
purchase of apparatus, the endowment 
of teachers and _ students. Many 


women’s universities have been en- 
dowed by wealthy benefactors in Amer- 
ica, and we cannot think that such 
would altogether be wanting in En- 
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gland. Even public grants might fairly 
be demanded. 

Such is the scheme which has been 
brought forward by Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson, and which has met with 
many friends at the universities. But 
hitherto it has not won the approbation 
of the women’s colleges, and it is obvi- 
ous that without their approbation and 
co-operation it cannot succeed. It is 
not surprising that the Councils of the 
women’s colleges rejected the plan 
when their hope was that the universi- 
ties would throw open their degrees to 
women. But now all reasonable people 
must give up that hope; and since, ac- 
cording to evidence which has been 
showered on us of late, women suffer 
alike in reputation and purse from the 
want of recognized status and of letters 
to their names, then clearly it is the 
duty of these Councils to devise some 
scheme by which these evils may be 
prevented. If they do not like any 
scheme yet brought forward, let them 
produce a better scheme of their own. 

The whole force of the resistance to 
the scheme of a federal women’s uni- 
versity lies in the determination of in- 
fluential women to attach at all hazards 
female education to male curricula and 
examinations; and as we have already 
seen, the spring of this determination 
lies in the fear that this is the only 
means of preventing female education 
from falling to a lower level. We con- 
tend that the leaders of women’s educa- 
tion, following the easiest but not the 
highest path, are going counter to the 
best interests of women and the perma- 
nent laws of human nature. Woman, 
alike in body, mind, and character, “is 
not lesser man, but other.” At the mo- 
ment, many able women think that it is 
possible to follow masculine ideas in 
education, in habit, in practical life, and 
yet to be true to their own nature. In 
the long run this is impossible. 

We are quite alive to the circum- 
stances and tendencies of the age. The 
life of women, like that of men, must be 
expanded and deepened. And, to come 
to a lower level, the number of women 
who will never marry, and who have to 
make for themselves a career and a liy- 
ing is steadily increasing. There is an 














immense supply of women, gently nur- 
tured and well educated, who are 
anxious to find employment by which 
they may support themselves and very 
often dependent relatives. Such 
women not unnaturally press into any 
opening in the ranks of employment; 
and even when such employment puts 
them in a relation to the world which is 
unpleasant, they steel themselves to 
bear the unpleasantness for the sake of 
their friends, and for the sake, as they 
often feel, of “the cause.” 

Those who come in contact with the 
independent woman, with what has 
been well called the “glorified spinster,” 
must feel in how many ways she puts 
the sterner sex toshame. In teachable- 
ness, in loyalty, in kindliness of friend- 
ship, in desire to act for the good of 
society, these working women far sur- 
pass men of the same class. The re- 
ligious teacher or moral enthusiast who 
should really reach and touch them 
would dispose of a force and a spring of 
devotion such as the world has rarely 
known. A _ social movement whicb 
aroused their enthusiasm would be un. 
likely to fail. The pressure for em- 
ployment of this class has certainly in 
some directions made for the good of 
society. In studying the diseases of 
women and children, in raising the 
standard of sick-nursing, in organizing 
work among the helpless poor, these 
women have done a great work. In 
many branches of intellectual labor, 
such as the compiling of statistics, the 
control of libraries, the improvement of 
taste in outward things, they have done 
much, and may do far more. 

Nevertheless we must be allowed to 
point out that this pressure, unless 
regulated with some wisdom, may have 
effects of a very far-reaching kind. We 
have already seen how a skilled Ger- 
man observer has pointed out that the 
crowding of women in western America 
into learned employments has been ac- 
companied by their desertion of some 
fields which women have ordinarily 
occupied. Something of the same kind 
may be seen among ourselves. In a 


thousand ways which need not be men- 
tioned, women of the educated classes 
have always contributed to the ease, 
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the grace and the happiness of life. 
What life would be without such gentle 
ministration we do not care to think. 
But there is undoubtedly and neces- 
sarily a tendency in education such as 
the best educated women now pass 
through to make them regard these 
functions as somewhat beneath them. 
If they do not go this length, they fancy 
that they can give all their best atten- 
tion to men’s subjects and have time 
and energy over for the refinement and 
cheering of the life of those about them, 
For a few, such double direction of the 
life may be possible; but for the mass 
of ordinary women it is not so. The 
stream of energy in ordinary people is 
neither deep nor broad, and it will irri- 
gate but a little field. If it is mainly 
directed to the brain, some other organs 
will feel the loss. Nor can one genera- 
tion draw heavily upon the reserves of 
force stored in the race without con- 
demning the next generation to feeble- 
ness. This is a matter which we must 
leave to physiologists; but little heed is 
taken by the directors of women’s edu- 
cation of the teachings of physiology 
and psychology. 

Competition between educated 
women and educated men acts in two 
directions. In the first place it tends to 
expel men from the teaching profes- 
sion, as is the case in America. It 
seems also to drive them into engineer- 
ing and practical science, and to make 
them neglect literature and polite cul- 
ture, as we see in our own northern uni- 
versities. It thus tends undoubtedly to 
barbarism. But the effect on women 
themselves is far more fatal. One 
woman in twenty may hold her own in 
competition with men, and enjoy the 
fuller liberty, but for the other nineteen 
the extinction of chivalrous feeling 
towards their sex means pure degrada- 
tion and destruction. And this is the 
result of intersexual competition. At 
the moment this is less clear, because 
women in America, owing to very pe- 
culiar circumstances, have been able to 
retain their position of superiority to 
men while at the same time claiming 
equality. But nothing can be more cer- 
tain than that in the long run women 
who claim equality must lose the excep- 
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tional and privileged position which 
they hold in the educated classes of all 
Christian countries. We have had a 
valuable object-lesson in the behavior 
of the undergraduates of Cambridge on 
the occasion of the voting on the ques- 
tion of degrees for women. That aver- 
age young Englishmen of twenty 
should even for a day be insulting and 
earicaturing women of their own age is 
a phenomenon which opens our eyes. 
We do not for a moment justify the bad 
behavior of the young men, but as ob- 
servers we think it likely that, in fu- 
ture, similar causes will produce similar 
results. 

None but a charlatan would pretend 
that he was prepared with a key to all 
the problems presented by the effects of 
modern conditions on the relations of 
the sexes. We see on one side the need 
of expansion of the life of women, 
which can scarcely fail to bring them 
into collision with men, and we see on 
the other side the terrible evils which 
must result from such collision. 
Things must take their course, which 
will be eventually determined by the 
laws of human nature slowly acting. 
All that educators can hope to do is to 
diminish friction, to direct the energy of 
women into paths where it will be least 
destructive of social progress and of 
womanly prerogative. There cannot 
possibly arise such a cleavage between 
men and women as exists in some coun- 
tries between higher and lower social or 
industrial ranks. Every marriage is a 
social experiment in which the mutual 
relations of a man and a woman are 
worked out, and under existing laws 
they are worked out on a basis of equal- 
ity; and men and women who do not 
marry, live most of their lives under 
the shadow of marriage. 

Meanwhile a great movement 
foot which has its freest course in the 
Western States of America, a move- 
ment which leads to extreme laxity in 
divorcee, to the institution of female 
clergy, and to many other aberrations. 
It is a phase of the tendency which 
leads women to wear men’s clothes, to 
play men’s games, to smoke, and to ad- 
vocate relaxations of the ties of mar- 
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23 
riage and maternity. Against some of 
these aberrations there is now a strong 
reaction in the Eastern States of Amer- 
ica, and it can searcely be a mere coin- 
cidence that in these Eastern States 
opinion is strongly setting against co- 
education, and in favor of separate 
women’s universities. Under present 
conditions, nothing can be more im- 
portant to women as a whole than to 
make a stand against the insidious 
process of gradual assimilation of girls’ 
education to boys’ which is going on 
around us. And to grant women de- 
grees at Oxford and Cambridge would 
remove almost the only strong barrier 
existing in this country against this 
process. It would be a long step in the 
direction of securing in England, at 
least in education, the temporary tri- 
umph of the sexual ideals of western 
America, 

Our programme, therefore, is to allow 
to very exceptional women exceptional 
facilities at Oxford and Cambridge, but 
to place ordinary women wnder the 
direction of a new university, which 
shall consider their special needs, and 
the good of women as a whole. It 
would indeed unwise if our older 
universities turned from their 
proper vocation, which is quite onerous 
enough, in order to unfit ordinary 
women for womanly tasks and to mis- 
direct the education of girls. 


be 
aside 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A CUBAN FILIBUSTER. 

One sweltering evening the little 
steamer Olivet lay gently rising and 
falling on the oily swell of Arucas Bay. 
It was overpoweringly hot, with a 
clammy heat that made _ respiration 
difficult and exertion an impossibility, 
while across the tall palms ashore and 
the white of the Cuban town 
there rolled a mass of steamy haze. 

Beneath the Olivet’s poop-awnings, 
from which the condensed moisture 
trickled and fell in drops, the captain. 
engineer, and mate sat before a well- 
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spread table, whereon flasks of red and 
yellow wine nestled among mangoes, 
crimson bananas, and golden pine- 
apples. The three were on better terms 
than is usually the case, for, having 
been engaged in a certain trade be- 
tween the gulf ports and Cuba, in 
which they occasionally earried goods 
not enumerated in any manifest, the 
voyage had been a protitabie one for all 
concerned. 

“Well,” said the mate, mopping his 
dripping forehead, “I never want to s3o 
ashore in Arucas again. I can see that 
firing-squad now, and the half-dead 
wretches writhing upon the _ stones. 
Thank goodness we're going out to- 
night. I’m_ sick of Cuba. There's 
another batch of insurgents to be done 
to death to-morrow, they say. Cold- 
blooded murder, and a disgrace to hu- 
manity, I call it. And now, I suppose 
they’re going to church proud of what 
they’ve done. Listen to them—pah! 

From out of the mist above the town 
there rose the clang of bells, and when 
this had died away a strain of music 
came through the listless air as the 
crew of a Spanish war-ship lying close 
at hand formed up in parallel lines 
along her deck. The band took up its 
station, and the officers stood’ bare- 
headed upon her poop as the silken 
folds of the Spanish ensign fluttered 
down from the peak, a limp streak of 
crimson and gold. 

“Music and incense in the churches, 
and half-dried blood on every stone in 
the plaza—it’s a curious world. After 
what I’ve seen I could be a rebel my- 
self,” said the mate. The captain 
merely nodded: he was a plain man, 
and rarely wasted words; but the grim 
old engineer glanced towards’ the 
Spanish cruiser with a flash in his keen 
eyes that his firemen knew and 
dreaded. 

“With steam at a hunner’ an’ fifty, 
an’ seventy revolutions, I would like 
fine to grind the auld Olivet’s stem 
right through her—just there amid- 
ships,” he said. The captain smiled as 
he answered, “I believe you, Mr. 


yordon.” 
Then the marcha real rang out from 
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the cruiser’s deck, and afterwards 
there was silence, only broken by an 
unlovely voice chanting something 
about Home, dearie, home, in time to 
the wheezing of a concertina beneath 
the cargo boat’s forecastle awning. 

Presently the skipper rose sharply to 
his feet. “Hallo, what in the world do 
you want?’ he asked, as a gaunt man, 
dressed in dilapidated linen garments 
which might have been white a long 
time ago, came up out of a provision- 
barge alongside, and climbing the poop- 
ladder dropped wearily into a chair. 
Thrusting back the remains of a shape- 
less Panama hat from a swarthy, sun- 
burned forehead, he said: “Well, you 
ought to know me, Captain Armstrong. 
Thought I was a Cubano, eh?’ and he 
turned a pair of wolfish eyes towards 
the table. 

The skipper gasped with astonish- 
men. “Watkins who joined the Port 
Tampa filibustering expedition?’ he 
said; but the engineer interposed: “The 
man’s just starving. Give him time. 
Drink this first and eat, Watkins; we'll 
listen til ye after.” 

The stranger ate ravenously, like one 
who had not seen food for days, and 
then, throwing back the linen jacket, 
showed a curious blue mark on his 
shoulder, and livid scars upon his wrist. 
“That’s where a rifle-ball went in, and 
hot irons made the others,” he said. 
“Cut off from the ship, landing arms we 
were, and hunted like wild beasts.” 

“Where’s Wilson who went with 
you?’ asked the skipper. 

“I’m coming to that,” the man re- 
plied. “Wilson nursed me when I was 
shot, and then we fell into the 
Spaniards’ hands. An officer laughed 
when I said we were British, and they 
burned my wrists to make me tell 
where the rebels lay. It’s true, Gordon, 
you needn’t stare like that; I saw them 
tear out one wretched peasant’s nails. 
I got away one night, and, as I hadn't 
been in the West Indies ten years with- 
out learning to speak Spanish like a 
native, I followed that detachment of 
Cazadores day and night, sleeping in 
the swamps and begging as I went. 
The peasants all hate the Spaniards at 
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heart, and they gave me what they 
could. To-day I stood in the plaza, and 
saw my Cuban comrades shot like dogs. 
There are others, and Wilson is among 
them, too, whom they take on board 
the cruiser to-night, to be murdered in 
batches somewhere else as an example, 
and the question is, will you help me 
to take him out?” 

“It’s a risky business, and I don't 
see how it is to be done. Why didn’t 
you report to the consul?” said the 
skipper wrinkling his bruws. 

Watkins rose stiffly to his feet, a 
gaunt skeleton of a man, with the 
stamp of pain and hunger upon his 
face. “There’s no consul in this forlorn 
place; and how could I reach Havana 
without money, and the chance of 
being seized on the way? I’ve passed 
as a Cuban, and the Spanish officers 


would insist I was one; they don't 
waste time on investigation. Last 


night they took off a detachment of 
prisoners, six negro boatmen, who hate 
the Spaniards like poison, and two half- 
drilled conscript guards in each barge. 
Another batch goes off at ten to-night; 
I found that out. Now, if you drop in- 
shore, you might run foul of the craft 
by accident.” Then the speaker flung 
his arms above his head, as he added: 
“See here, Armstrong, I followed that 
detachment starving, and risked my 
life a dozen times in trying to contrive 
my comrade’s escape. If you can’t help 
me, I'll go back and die with him. 
Which is it to be?” 

“It’s a risky business,’ 
skipper again, “but we'll try.” The 
mate brought down his fist with a 
crash. “We'll take him out,” he said; 
“ves, by heaven, we'll take him out, if 
we have to run down the cruiser too!” 
The engineer said no word, but hurried 
away below with a grim smile upon his 
face, and from the vigorous language 
that rose up through the gratings it be- 
came evident he was busily engaged. 
Presently the escape-pipe trembled and 
throbbed with a vibrating rush of 


said the 


steam, and the mate chuckled, for he 
knew that Gordon’s heart was in his 
work; as a rule he would sooner spill 
his blood than waste a pound of coal. 
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At nine o’clock the mate stood upon 


the forecastle-head, clad in steaming 
oilskins, and the cable came grinding 
home in time to the panting of the 
windlass. The rain came down as it 
only can in the tropics, smiting the iron 
decks with a rattle and roar, and speck- 
ing the oily sea with white. The crew 
stood about him, and nudged one 
another as they noticed their officer's 
unusual indifference to the mud the 
links flung about deck and winch-drum, 
for news had leaked out through the 
steward that something unusual was on 
hand. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said the grizzled 
quartermaster, touching his hat, ‘“‘but 
we'd take it well if you was to tell the 
captain that if it’s savin’ some poor 
wretch from the Spaniaras we're with 
him one and all.” 

“Thanks,” answered the mate; “I’il 
let him know.” Then he climbed to 
the lofty bridge, and when the tele- 
graph tinkled half speed ahead, there 
was a great splashing and seething aft, 
for the Olivet was flying light and her 
propeller whirled round half-blade 
clear. With a heavy thud accompany- 
ing the clatter of the well-worn en- 
gines, and a shivering through all her 
rusty plates, she headed in-shore; and 
Captain Armstrong leaned out over the 
bridge-rails with a very anxious face 
as the lights of the cruiser drew near, 
swinging to and fro through the rain 
like twinkling stars. 

A sharp challenge the 
Spaniard’s poop, and some one cried, 
“Keep off with that steamer—where 
are you going?” 

“In shore, to pick up a last barge of 
rum before we go the mate 
hailed in Castillian; and a hoarse voice 
answered: “Buen viaje; raya con dios.” 

The cruiser faded into the blackness 
astern, and the mate said quietly: “She 
had no steam, sir, I think; there was no 
vapor about her funnel.” 

“Thank goodness for that,” was the 
answer; “we've more than enough. 
jordon’s burning coal very recklessly 
to-night. You may as well put out the 
side-lights now, and bring Watkins up 
here.” 


rose from 


to sea,” 
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The mate obeyed, and when he re- 
turned the stranger paced excitedly up 
and down the bridge with the water 
soaking from his tattered garments. 
“Get my spare oilskins out of the chart- 
room,” said the captain; “it means 
fever to get soaked in a climate like 
this.” 

“The fever and [are old companions.’ 
Watkins answered hoarsely; “and I’ve 
work to do to-night. Can't you hear 
oars?” 

His companions strained their ears, 
and presently the dull noise of wood 
grinding against thole-pins became 
faintly audible. “Yes,” said Captain 
Armstrong; “there they are at last.” 

A low, black object, ringed about 
with phosphorescent fire, came splash- 
ing out of the darkness. Watkins 
hailed her in Spanish: “Have you seen 
a barge loaded with rum casks?" 

“No,” answered a sullen voice, and 
what followed was not a blessing this 
time: “Vaya al diablo, 

“He's not there; he would have rec- 
ognized my _ voice.” said Watkins. 
“Suppose they should keep him 
ashore!” 

Another barge came up, and passed; 
but neither did she contain him they 
sought; and the three fell strangely 
silent as they waited, listening with all 
their ears. Half an hour of nervous 
suspense followed, during which there 
was nothing to be heard but the welter 
of water along the plates, and the 
clanking of the engines as the Olivet 
slowly circled round. ‘Then the rain 
ceased, and presently the splash of oars 
drew near again. 

“This must be the last: surely he is 
there,” said Captain Armstrong. “The 
only thing we can do is to run foul of 


them. Most of the olive-skins can 
swim, and if these can’t they must 
take their chance. Hail them when 


they're near.” 

The telegraph tinkled for full speed, 
and the bridge-rails rattled as the half- 
submerged propeller whirled and 
splashed, driven by every pound of 
steam. “Steady helm,” said the cap- 
tain, as a patch of deeper blackness 
appeared upon the starboard bow with 


a flicker of lambent sea-fire about it. 
The mate hailed the approaching 
barge, and all started as an English 
voice made answer. “Help, for the 
Lord’s sake, help! Run them down,” 
it said. There followed a sound which 
might have been a blow with a rifle- 
butt, and some one cried in Spanish, 
“Silence there, rebel dog!’ Then the 
oars splashed confusedly, and a negro 
shout of alarm rang out. 

“She’s plenty way,” said the captain 
grimly, “and we can’t do wholesale 
murder with the propeller. Port there 
—hard over helm!” 

The clatter of the engines ceased, 
and there was a grinding of wheel- 
chains as the lofty iron bows swung 
round. A man stood up in the barge 
waving a lantern, and then the white 
streak of the steamer’s forecastle-head 
hid the craft from sight. A clamor of 
cries followed, and above them all the 
three could hear a shrill voice calling 
in Spanish, “Stop her before you run us 
down!” 

“Steady helm,” was all the captain 
said, and the next moment there was 1 
dull, crunching noise beneath the bows 
as the iron stem bit into the yielding 
timber. Then something rasped and 
bumped along the plates in a_ phos- 
phorescent swirl of water, and an En- 
glish shout came from among the 
wreckage, “Will some one fling me a 
line?” 

A rope went whistling out, and the 
mate swore viciously beneath his 
breath as the end swung slackly back 
against the side, while the captain, 
leaning over the rails sent down a 
cheering cry, “Hold on, we're coming 
back, and we'll have you yet,” as the 
steamer forged ahead into the dark- 
ness. Then a shadowy figure leaped up 
on the side-light screen, balanced itself 
for a moment, and, just as the mate 
stepped forward to lay his hands upon 
it, flung both arms aloft and launched 
out into mid-air. “The crazy fool— 
there’s another to be fished out now,” 
gasped the mate. “We'll stop her and 
back her down,” said the captain. 
“Siand by the gangway with a lantern, 
and lower the Jacob’s ladder.” 
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Again the propeller churned and 
rattled, and presently great wreaths «f 
white, spangled by luminous green and 
gold, seethed forward as the Olivet 
slowly went astern, until Watkins's 
voice came from somewhere beneath 
the poop: “Way enough! Stop her, or 
the screw will cut us up.” The vibra- 
tion died away: the steamer came 
slowly to a standstill; and the mate 
leaped down to the lowest step of the 
ladder, while wiry seamen, clinging like 
cats to trailing lines, and jamming their 
toes against the landings of the plates, 
climbed down.her side. By the yellow 
glow of the mate’s lantern the over- 
turned and crushed-in barge became 
faintly visible a short distance from the 


quarter. Shadowy objects loosed their 
hold upon it, and came splashing 
towards the ladder. Black hands 


caught at the rungs and lines, and with 
a shout of “Up you go,” a dripping 
negro was helped aloft, and dragged 
over the rail with a vigorous kindness 
that almost’ dislocated his arm. 
Another and another followed, and then 
some one cried in English: “Throw me 
the end of a line. I’ve got him here, 
but he’s hurt or faint.” A seaman 
flung a rope, and raising his lantern 
the mate saw an indistinct figure crawl 
out of the water, and make the end fast 
to something which lay upon the 
wreckage, half in and half out of the 
sea. Then, with a cry of “Heave a 
little,” the man slid down into the 
water, and, aided by the tightening line, 
seized his comrade by the arm, and 
struggled with him towards the vessel. 
Leaning down, the mate stretched out 
his hand; thin, sinewy fingers grasped 
it, and when he hailed the deck above. 
ready hands hauled upon the rope; the 
half-conscious man, for such he seemed 
to be, swang rapidly aloft, and a hoarse 
hurrah! rang out as he was lifted over 
the rail. 
Watkins 


and two Cubans dragged 


themselves out upon the ladder, and, as 
the mate slipped aside with his toes 
upon the landing of a plate to let them 
pass, another head came into the circle 
of light, 
a shimmer of 


and he fancied he caught 
uniform buttons, and 
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saw braid about the wrist as the swim- 


mer thrust forward his hand. “Send 
one of the negroes back to make a 
stout hawser fast,”’ shouted the captain 
from the bridge. “Be handy, there's 
no time to lose.” As the mate raised 
his head he fancied he heard a soft 
thud, and a smothered gurgle behind 
him. When he looked down again the 
Spanish soldier had disappeared. In 
answer to his challenging glance a 
Cuban said: “He sank suddenly, and 
there was another hurt by your bows. 
But it is no matter; there are too many 
of the kind in Cuba.” The mate shud- 
dered a little and said no more. 
Whether murder had been done or not 
he never knew. In any case, he 
thought, it was no business of his if the 
insurgent had avenged some butchered 
comrade; and he had seen things in the 
plaza of Arucas which had set his own 
blood on fire. A negro swam out with 
a hawser, and when he came back the 
mate hailed the bridge: “Got them all 
now, sir, and the tow-line’s fast.” 

Meantime, as the steamer went ahead 
again, a group of seamen stood in the 
twinkling glow of a lamp about the 
after-hatch, glancing compassionately 
at the soaked and haggard wretch who 
lay gasping on the ‘tarpaulins, with his 
head upon Watkins’s knee. Both were 
worn and wasted by sickness and hun- 
ger, and there was something pathetic 
in the sight of the hollow-cheeked man 
chafing his comrade’s thin wrists, and 
bending over him with anxiety and pity 
in his face. Presently the sufferer 
moved a little, and made an effort to 
rise, but Watkins checked it gently. 
“Not hurt, thank the Lord!” he said. 
“The shock has been too much for him, 
half-starved as he was, and broken 
down with sickness. You're in good 
hands at last, Jim,” he added softly: 
“and it would need all the Armada of 
Spain to take you from us now.” 

The mate, looking on silently, felt 
something tickling in his throat, and 
a growl in which pity and fierce wrath 
were strangely mingled went up from 
the hard-handed, weather-beaten men 
about him. The steward held out a 
flask of wine, and Watkins stretched 
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forward his hand; but a stalwart figure 
in greasy dungarees thrust it rudely 
aside, and knelt upon the deck. “Wine, 
that’s nae drink for a sick Christian— 
only fit for garlicky Spaniards. Here, 
lift his head, this will pit fresh life intil 
him,” said a voice with the accent of 
the Clydeside ship-yards; and this time 
a laugh went round, as Gordon, the en- 
gineer, attempted to thrust the neck of 
a whiskey-bottle forcibly between the 
sufferer’s teeth. 

“You'll choke him out of hand; gently 
with it,” said Watkins. Presently the 
spirit did its work, for the man sat up, 
leaning against his comrade’s shoulder. 
“That did him good,” observed the lat- 
ter. “It’s a long time since I saw a 
civilized drink either, and I’m some- 
what played out myself.” When te 
handed the bottle back there was very 
little left inside. 

“That’s no bad, for a start,” was 
Gordon’s comment, “an” there’s plenty 
mair. When I’ve raised anither ten 
pound upon the starboard boiler we'll 
try the rest.” 

“I think you can move him now,” in- 
terposed the mate. “Stow the sick one 
in my berth, and help yourself to every- 
thing you want there, Watkins. See to 
the two Cubans, steward, and you, 
quartermaster, take the negroes for- 
ward. Each man to his post.” Kind 
hands carried the rescued Englishman 
below, and the group broke up . 

The mate climbed to the bridge again, 
and, thanks to the blackness, they slid 
past the cruiser with slowly turning 
engines unobserved. Then, with her 
much-patched boilers throbbing  be- 
neath a fearful over-pressure of steam, 
and a curious tremor throughout her 
frame, the Olivet drove out to sea, 
faster than she had ever gone before, 
or ever would again, the remains of 
the shattered barge rolling over and 
over in the flashing, screw-churned 
wake, and straining at the double tow- 
lines until they cut it adrift far out in 
the gulf. 

It was long past midnight when 
captain and mate took counsel together 
in the chart-room. “Have you made up 
your mind what to do?” asked the lat- 


ter. “I’ve been thinking it over,” was 
the answer, “and have decided to let 
well alone, and say nothing about 
the matter. Whether the soldiers 
got ashore, or were settled by the 
Cubans and negroes, is no concern of 
ours, and we've towed the launch 
away. Now, some of the Spanish 
officers must have known that Wilson, 
at least, was a British subject, and, 
unless they catch us on the coast, 
they’ll say nothing for their own sakes. 
If we report it, there’ll be a raking up 
of many things best let alone; for alt 
our calls are not set down in that offi- 
cial log. We'll land the Cubans to- 
morrow night, and crawl close along 
the coast all day out of the cruiser’s 
sight.” 

On the second night Captain Arm- 
strong stopped his engines off what one 
of the negroes said was the mangrove- 
shrouded mouth of a lagoon, and then 
addressed the Cubans. “Gentlemen,” 
he said, “I’m sorry I must deprive my- 
self of the pleasure of your company 
now. This part of the coast is in your 
own friends’ hands, and I wish you all 
good-bye.” 

Watkins translated, and one who 
seemed to be a person of importance 
swept his Panama hat to his knee us 
he answered: “Sefiores, we are your 
servants for life, and we will never 
forget.” 

A boat was lowered; negroes and 
Cubans climbed down into it, and when 
the mate seized the tiller they pulled 
in-shore, guided by the roar of the surf. 
It was very dark, and beyond a narrow 
circle of dusky sea, rising and falling 
in glassy undulations about them until 
walled in by a dingy haze, there was 
nothing to be seen. The phosphores- 
cent water flamed about the oars, and 
fell, as it were, in a stream of fire every 
time the blades rose up, and even at 
that distance from the shore the odors 
of steaming forests and rotting vegeta- 
tion were heavy in the air. 

For a while no one spoke, and then 
one of the Cubans gripped the mate’s 
arm. “Listen,” he said; “a steamer 
comes.” 

“Stop rowing,” cried the mate, and, 
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as he bent low down towards the 
water, a regular, throbbing sound fell 
upon his ears. “The cruiser, most 
likely,” he said; “thank goodness we 
earried no lights aboard the Olivet. I 
can’t tell just where she is, but the 
sooner we get out of this the better. 
Give her way there, all you’re worth.” 

The oars ripped through the water, 
and the boat shot forward into the 
darkness, the negroes thrusting upon 
the looms beside the British crew. And 
all the time the steady pounding of en- 
gines drew rapidly nearer and nearer, 
though the belts of haze which hung 
over the swaying sea-flow took up the 
sound and flung it to and fro, as they 
always do, until no man might say 
from whence it came. 

“Lay in the oars,” said the mate at 
last. “She’s somewhere close at hand, 
and the noise will only give us away;” 
and the boat rose and fell motionless 
upon the glassy swell. 

Then there was a sound like the rip- 
ping of thin ice, and with a mass of 
fiery froth boiling about her bows, and 
one tiny jet, as it were of green flame, 
creeping up her stem, a steamer swept 
out of the mist. There was no sign 
of any light about her deck, save that 
the long tube of a pivot-gun glimmered 
faintly with a reflection from some- 
where, and a trail of luminous vapor 
streamed from her lofty funnel. The 
men dared scarcely breathe, for she 
passed but a few fathoms away, and 
the mate’s heart stood still as a hail 
came down from a lookout on the fore- 
mast. But it was only the routine cry 
of the watch; and the next moment her 
white poop faded into a wisp of vapor, 
and the boat rocked violently on the 
eddying wake. 

“Thank goodness, she’s gone!” said 
the mate; “and now I'll be easier when 
we've landed these gentlemen, and the 
Olivet’s under way again.” 

A negro piloted them into the lagoon, 
and an hour later they caught the glim. 
mer of a green port-fire and boarded 
the steamer again. Captain Armstrong 
listened gravely to his mate’s story. 


“It’s a mercy I didn’t burn that light 
too soon,” he said. 


“Well, if they're 


looking for us down the coast, I'll head 
north for the open sea. It will be a 
long time before we see Cuba again, 


and I’m just as glad. This kind of 
thing is too exciting for me.” 

Many months afterwards Captain 
Armstrong found a packet awaiting 


him at the offices of the British owners. 
It contained a handsome pair of binoc- 
ulars with three *words and a date 
engraved upon them: Arucas, in re- 
cuerdo. The captain did not feel called 
upon to explain why they were sent 
him, but he uses the glasses still. 
HAROLD BINDLOSS. 





From the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
WITH ALL HER HEART.! 
BY RENE BAZIN. 
Translated for the Living Age. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ever since May, Antoine had been 
ceurting Marie Schwartz. He had the 
easy gallantry of the workshop, a way 
of following the young girls when they 
came out of their shops or factories 
bareheaded, of joking with them all, 
and of distinguishing the one whom he 
preferred by playfully putting his arm 
round her waist, while the rest fell 
back, crying “Fie!” but jealous in their 


hearts. He was an assiduous attendant 
at the travelling shows and village 
fétes held in the neighborhood of 


Nantes, or those balls in the suburbs, 
where there is dancing under vine- 
arbors, to the strains of the clarionet 
and cornet-d-piston. Free with his 
money, and a great talker, he was 
doubly certain of success among those 
poor people with whom gaiety is rare. 
The high pay which he got as a skilled 
workman he disbursed with a lavish 
hand. Rounds of applause went up 
from the groups that gathered about 
him, long after his own worn falsetto 
was no longer audible. 

On the other hand, strange as it may 
seem, this worthless mountebank had a 
strong tendency to melancholy, a som- 
bre yearning for better things, like the 
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pining desire of the emigrant, who 
knows that he can never go back. In 
him was ending a transplanted and de- 
generate line of peasants from Plou- 
gastel who had once raised strawber- 
ries and broken stone under the seaside 
cliffs; a race which had been rocked to 
the lullaby of the ocean wind, easily 
beguiled, easily corrupted, but never 
quite forgetting that first sad cradle- 
song. There is no real gaiety in Brit- 
tany. When Antoine said to Marie, as 
he paced with her the length of the Rue 
St. Similien, “People think me a good- 
for-nothing scamp because I laugh and 
make them laugh, but I’ve trouble 
enough, and to spare, Mile. Marie, as 
well as you,” he was quite sincere. The 
mother who bore him had never for- 
given herself for a single fault; and he 
amid all his socialistic grudges was ever 
conscious of a vague longing after the 
one good thing which his ancestors had 
possessed—a family life. He had 
broken with his own family, and it was 
now one of the settled objects of his 
hate. And yet he felt that his isolation 
rendered him inferior to many of his 
associates, degraded him, deprived him 
of a common joy. Jeer as he might at 
the village clowns and clod-hoppers, 
whose heads were turned by a visit to 
the town, he knew in his heart that he 
was himself but a sickly and perverted 
member of the same class. Fifty years 
earlier, or if his grandfather had not 
idly sworn one day, in his cups, that he 
would quit Plougastel, Antoine would 
have been the peasant, going home 
from his work at night between the 
fields and the sea, axe upon shoulder, 
and eyes fixed on the watery horizon, 
whose heart is in the hut over yonder 
where his wife is cutting bread for the 
soup. 

A true child of the hard Breton soil, 
he showed his descent even by his 
wrong-headedness, that barbaric form 
of fidelity. He showed it also by the 
sudden disgust which would come over 
him in the midst of an orgy, plunging 
him, sometimes for days together, into 
black melancholy. At such times he 
would reject all companionship and go 
pacing the quays alone, his thin figure 
lost among the wharf-porters, regard- 


ing men and things with the eyes of a 
mad creature. Yet it was neither mad- 
ness nor remorse that possessed him. 
He was revisited merely by the fancies 
0. a primitive ancestry, people who had 
lived amid the roar of the surf, whom 
no town walls can ever completely im- 
prison. 

He could say, “I am suffering,” and 
laugh while he said it. And this it was 
which captivated the heart of the aban- 
doned girl whom fate had thrown in 
his way. On the first two occasions 
when he had walked with Marie, as she 
herself confessed to Henriette, he had 
joked with her. The second time she 
sent him about his business, and he 
walked with her no more, but he was 
always meeting her. “Both our fam- 
ilies have cast us off,” he once said to 
her, “we are alike in that.” Then she 
began to listen to him, and gradually it 
became an established thing for them to 
meet in the evening, at a certain street- 
corner. Marie passed; Antoine came 
out from the shadow of a porch where 
he had been lying in wait for her, and 
they talked together for a few minutes, 
leaning against the same wall under an 
archway. He would pull his hat down 
over his eyes, and she lift a fold of her 
old mantle to conceal herself from the 
occasional passer-by. They spoke of 
the events of the past day, and often of 
nothing else. Occasionally he _ said, 
“What beautiful hair you have, Marie!” 
but the ardent passion in his all-devour- 
ing eyes was, alas! the bond that held 
them together. This it was which 


* troubled the imagination of Marie, long 


after Antoine’s trivial words were for- 
gotten. 

One August evening—the last on 
which there was night-work at Mme. 
Clémence’s—Marie was hurrying back 
to her room in the Rue St. Similien. 
worn out with hunger and fatigue. It 
was so late that she scarcely remem- 
bered Antoine, and when she saw him 
step out from the shadow of the 
familiar archway, she felt a shock of 
terror and distress. It was too much. 
Yet she felt herself drawn irresistibly 
back toward the angle of the wall, and 
heard the words, “I have been waiting 
here two hours for you, Marie—because 
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I love you.” He was in one of his bit- 
terest and saddest moods. He seized 
her hands and lightly touched with his 
lips the thick Dlack tresses, half un- 
loosed from their coil, which fell about 
her neck. “I tell you, Marie, I love you 
so that if I only could, I would make 
you my wife.” 

“Oh, don't talk like that! 
Don’t say another word!” 

“Marie! I am off to my regiment. 
Perhaps I shall never come back! Per- 
haps I have only a month or two more 
to live. Come with me!” 

“Let me go, I say!” She struggled 
desperately, stricken to the heart by 
what he had said about making her his 
wife. Finally she managed to free her- 
self, and retreating with a frightened 
air, “No, no!’ she repeated. “It can- 
not be! It would ruin us both. Don’t 
come here again—ever.” 

But of course he did go again. On the 
evening of the day when he had re- 
ceived his uncle’s invitation, he found 
Marie at the old place—vanquished al- 
ready. She had not seen Henriette 
since the day before. She would not 
see her the next day, nor the next. She 
fell sobbing on Antoine’s shoulder, and 
let him lead her away. 


Let me go! 


pa a 

So it was that, at the crisis of her fate 
Marie had thought of the absent Henri- 
ette, and called to her for help. But 
hers were not the only thoughts which 
were following the young girl upon her 
travels that night. There were Uncle 
Madiot’s regrets, and those of many a 
denizen of their suburb who had missed 
the accustomed evening call, and 
Reine’s anxious fancies, who wor- 
shipped the new head-millimer in secret, 
and little Louwisa’s, and, above all,— 
Dtienne’s! There were more hearts 
disturbed by the unwonted absence of 
that working-girl, more longings for her 
return, and prayers put up for her 
safety, than for many a wealthy travel- 
ler. What unimagined attachments 


CHAPTER 


flourish in the shade! 

On a bench which had been removed 
from the cottage, and placed upon the 
river bank, Etienne and his mother sat 
side by side, awaiting the return of the 
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father who had gone up river to set his 


nets. The young ones were asleep. 
The cattle feeding in the moonlit mead- 
ows showed grey and indistinct in the 
fog, and left a dark line behind them as 
they moved over the grass elsewhere 
silvered with dew. The Loire flowed 
sluggishly, checked by the pressure of 
the ocean-tide which was almost full. 
All manner of gleaming lights played 
on the surface of the water, and the 
little owls roosting in the Mauves pop- 
lars moved in their sleep and cried. 

“What would you have, my poor 
boy?’ said mother Loutrel, who had 
rolled her arms in her apron to protect 
them from the evening chill, and was 
gazing at the Loire as fixedly as 
Etienne himself. “What more can you 
expect? Girls like her aren't to be had 
for the asking. And she told you to be 
patient!” 

“Oh, mother, if only I had any hope, 
I could be patient enough! But there— 
I feel in my heart that she will never 
have me.” 

The woman leaned toward him and 
spoke in the caressing tones with which 
she had hushed him in his cradle:- 

“Don’t take such notions, dear! I 
think, for my part, that her telling you 
to wait is a good sign. She wants to 
test your love—don't you see?” 

A long silence fell between them, 
filled only with the murmurs of the 
tranquil night. 

The mother and son, so like to one an- 
other, both children of the same fiery, 
straight-featured race, had very nearly 
the same expression, as they sat with 
eyes turned toward the river whence 
they drew their subsistence. But the 
man’s face expressed something beside 
suffering—energy and an all but indom- 
itable will; while the mother’s wore ¢ 
trace of compassion. She had once 
been very handsome, this fisherman's 
wife, and she knew the misery of re- 
jected love. When she spoke, it was to 
say:— 

“When you pass the quay where she 
lives, of a morning, does she look at 
you?” 

“Sometimes,” answered Etienne, “not 
always. But she was there again yes- 
terday.” 
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“Can you see her eyes? Do they say 
anything?’ 

The big fellow shook his head. “No, I 
cannot see her eyes. We are too far 
apart. All I can see is a white speck in 
the black window, and her hands when 
she leans on the sill. And I can al- 
ways see her hair.” 

“Does she make any kind of signal?” 

Again he shook his head as he re- 
plied :— 

“Neither when she comes nor when 
she goes. She looks at me like a statue. 
But I promised that I would not annoy 
her. So I just turn my boat, as if I 
had expected nothing.” 

Once more they were silent. The 
small owls drew nearer, still unseen, 
and again emitted their accustomed 
sounds, their hunting-cries, their death- 
cries. 

It was Etienne who resumed, and his 
powerful young voice quivered slightly 
as he said:— 

“I will wait—until Christmas. But 
after that, mother, as sure as I sit here, 
I will go to see her, and I will say: ‘You 
must tell me the whole truth to-day— 
the whole! This is the end.’ And if 
she won’t have me——” He slowly ex- 
tended his arms in the direction 
whither the shining currents of the 
Loire swept onward under the moon. 
“You know what I shall do then,” he 
said. “I’ve sworn it.” 

They both sighed deeply—two puffs of 
white vapor mingling in one, and van- 
ishing in the night. Etienne had no 
secrets from his mother. But to hear 
him repeat that threat—perfectly sure 
as she was that it would be carried out 
if Henriette refused him—almost over- 
came her. She had a vision of what the 
Mauves cabin would be, with Etienne 
far away, and of all the anguish she 
herself would suffer whenever the wind 
blew strong from the river, and she 
thought of the perils of the deep, and 
she exclaimed almost harshly :— 

“If it were anybody else!” 

After that neither of them spoke 
again for more than half an hour. The 
meadows were now as dazzlingly white 
as if there had been a fall of snow, and 
the Loire where it flowed between 
them, looked like a broad, dun high- 


way, crossed by a single path of moon- 
light. Far off, under the opposite 
bank, just where this bar of brightness 
began, Etienne presently discerned a 
moving black spot, and got up saying:— 

“Here is my father’s boat.” 

The mother and son descended a few 
paces under the sliding sand—unstable 
as the Loire itself—and stood with their 
dark figures towering over the water, 
and inclined toward the advancing 
bark. The moment the crunching of 
the sand under the prow became au- 
dible, the mother said in a whisper:— 

“Don’t ask him about his catch, 
Etienne! He will be tired out. It is 
only we mothers who have to know 
trouble beforehand.” 

The little owls, always invisible, cried 
piteously for their accustomed supper 
of field-nice. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Henriette was away ten days, and 
Eloi was waiting for her at the station 
when she came back. He saw her in- 
stalled in the cab stuffed full of pack- 
ages and pasteboard boxes, which the 
head-milliner had, first of all, to take to 
Mme. Clémence, and said at the door:— 

“Now make haste, little girl! Mother 
Logeret is keeping the dinner warm. 
Antoine has promised to be there at 
seven, and there will be three of us 
where there have been only two so 
long!” 

He felt a little uneasy about the meet- 
ing, but hopeful, upon the whole. “An- 
toine,” he said to himself, “made no 
objection. After the first moment, he 
seemed rather to like the idea. He is 
getting older. And he is going into 
camp, which always changes a young 
man’s ideas. I remember very well 
that I could think of nothing else for 
two months before I went.” 

Mother Logeret had prepared, after a 
jealously guarded receipt of her own, a 
ragout of chicken which she brought up 
steaming, in a covered earthen dish. 
When Henriette arrived at half past 
six, with a sheaf of flowers in her arms, 
the whole staircase was redolent of 
rosemary, clove, and melted butter. 

“I passed by Mme. Eglot’s shop,” she 
said, “and I did not see how I could do 
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without some flowers for my state- 
dinner. Aren’t they lovely?” 

She seized a porcelain dish in basket 
form, and disposed her autumn flowers 
among the drooping fronds of a delicate 
fern, still moist from the woods. She 
then placed the dish upon the table be- 
side the tall lamp with the fine cream- 
colored shade, which was the glory of 
Uncle Madiot’s room, and withdrew to 
her own chamber to arrange upon their 
little stand the tea-cups, tea-pot, and 


blue-lined sugar-basin which were 
never used. 
Antoine entered nonchalantly, with 


the ambiguous little smile upon his lips 
which he almost always wore, and that 
furtive glance which avoids people, and 
fixes itself only upon things. 

“Well,” he said, “there’s not much 
change in your quarters, Uncle Madiot. 
It’s plain ‘that you’re not in the swim. 
Not so much as a poster on the wall! 
We fitters generally manage to have 
one chromo at least.” 

Henriette now appeared in the door- 
way of her room, and he touched the 
hand which she held out to him, but 
very coldly, not pressing it, and immedi- 
ately letting it fall. 

“Well, Henriette, so you are head- 
milliner! I congratulate you. You are 
almost a bourgeoise! I'll bet that your 
room is finer than Uncle Madiot’s!” 
And he thrust his head inside the door. 
“Well, I should say so! Here’s luxury! 
Vases, and pictures, and lace curtains, 
and an armchair! I knew a little ap- 
prentice once, who used to go to bed in 
the dark to save candles.” 

A voice, carefully subdued that it 
might be audible to himself alone, said 
in his ear, “And I knew a brother once, 
who loved me.” 

“Don’t speak of that!’ he answered in 
a hard voice. 

Nevertheless they began to talk easily 
and almost gaily. Uncle Madiot was 
hardly a master of diplomacy, but he 
managed to avoid all allusion to the 
past. At that table, where the family 
had not been united for so many years, 
the mother’s name was not mentioned, 
the days of childhood were resolutely 
forgotten. They talked of every-day 


matters, and the gossip of the town, 
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digressing occasionally to politics and 


the recent strikes. Old Eloi even 
laughed more or less, under the agree- 
able excitement of the vin ordinaire. 
But his nephew kept a watchful eye, 
joked without smiling, and did not 
drink at all. 

At length Uncle Madiot filled the 
three glasses, almost by main force, and 
said, as he raised his own:— 

“Your health, Antoine! Six weeks 
from to-day you'll be in barracks.” 

The indifferent expression of the 
workman instantly vanished, and he 
bit his lips as he answered gloom- 
ily :— 

“Yes. 
luck!” 

“How you look!” said Henriette, who 
was beginning to clear the _ table. 
“What is it you dread so much?’ and 
she added with a rather forced laugh, 
“You're afraid you will be short of 
money! You don’t suppose I shall for- 
get the soldier-boy, especially now that 
I am head-milliner!” 

His principal motive in coming there 
to-night had been to keep open that one 
remaining source of supplies. He was 
influenced, moreover, by a sort of in- 
sane alarm, instinctive and obscure, 
like the superstitious terrors of his 
Bréton ancestors, which led him to 
reply :— 

“Probably not. But it’s a great bore, 
all the same, and one isn’t sure of ever 
coming back.” 

“Hear that now!” laughed the old 
soldier. “Why, my boy, you'll be back 
in two years, at the very latest! What 
is there to worry about?” 

Antoine made no reply. 

“Just look at me,” pursued his uncle. 
“Here's a fellow who has seen fourteen 
years of service!” and he expanded his 
chest, and twisted, with his well hand, 
his big, unruly moustache. 

The young man vouchsafed him a 
single contemptuous glance, and then 
said, with a shrug, “You're a simple 
soul, Father Madiot!”’ 

“What do you mean by that?’ said 
the old man, his face darkening. 

“They made you tramp from one end 
of France to the other for seven years, 
and then in the Crimea, Italy, where 


I shall have to go. Worse 
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not? 
you enlisted for seven years more—— 

“Precisely, and I do not regret it! I 
tell you our campaigns were fine! In- 
kermann—the siege, when the English 
were with us—Palestro, Magenta - 

“Oh, I know!” said the youth inso- 
lently, “and what did you get for it 
all?” 

“Get, get—— 

“A sou a day, didn’t you?” 

“I had my food, I had my tobacco, I 
had——” But the aggravating smile of 
Antoine informed the old man that he 
had given himself away, and he burst 
out :— 

“I don’t look at things as you do, you 
ninny! I served, with my comrades, 
not for money, but for pleasure, and 


But you hadn’t had enough, and 


” 
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glory——’ 

“And much good may it do you, Uncle 
Madiot. They ‘took the best part of 
your life, they deprived you of your lib- 
erty, they prevented your ever having 
a trade, or a family, or even so much as 
a few coins in a money-box! Thank 
them, if you will! That’s your affair. 
But we're a different sort, nowadays!” 

“You are, indeed! Poltroons!” 

“Oh, you'll not alter anything by 
shouting! I give you my word we are 
not to be led by the nose as you were! 
There’s going to be an end of all that!” 

“Of all what?” 

“Of the army.” 

Eloi Madiot sprang to his feet. With 
an unconscious gesture of the old mili- 
tary time he leaned toward the door as 
though dreading lest some one might 
come in—the adjutant of the week, per- 
haps—to take vengeance for so awful a 
blasphemy. Then his eyes—the terrible 
eyes of a soldier under fire—fastened 
themselves wpon the nephew who had 
denied the army. Not a word did he 
utter, but those eyes said enough. His 
fourteen years of camp-life and active 
warfare flung themselves between him 
and the wretched swaggerer across the 
table, in a torrent of confused images— 
faces of comrades in the ranks with 
shouldered arms, officers whom he had 
loved, the echo of martial strains be- 
neath cathedral arches, the waving of 
banners, garrison towns, too, and 


carouses after victory, mess-tables, and 
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soup-time—the glory, the uproar, the 
devil-may-care delight of the whole 
business! He was beside himself with 
the rush of recollection, and all the 
army of other days, was, for a moment, 
incarnated in this old private. The 
spirit of an indignant people stirred 
within him, and a whole past of modest 
valor sprang to the avenging of insult. 
He raised his one sound fist and smote 
the table:— 

“Silence, Antoine, or I'll knock you 
down!” 

Antoine had fallen back in his chair 
and turned very pale, but master of 
himself as ever, he only said with a 
slight sneer:— 

“Well, and what then?’ 

The old man seemed literally bursting 
with wrath, but Henriette rushed 
across the room and seized his uplifted 
hand. 

“Oh, uncle,” she cried, “Antoine is 
only joking. Don’t touch him, please!’ 

She looked from one to the other as 
she stood trembling between the two 
angry men. Antoine’s expression did 
not change, nor his eyes fall, but the old 
soldier, when he felt Henriette’s hand 
quivering in his, made a strong effort 
to control himself and obey her en- 
treaty. 

“You are right,” he said, though his 
voice was still angry. “He’!l get over 
it. Once he has put on the uniform 
he’ll have to obey. Eh, Antoine?” 

Antoine grinned. “You don’t quite 
know your nephew, Uncle Madiot,” he 


replied. “If your officers are good to 
me, very well! If not——” He shook 
his fingers making them rattle like 


castanets—“if not, they’d better look 
out——” 

As he said this, he had so strange an 
expression, that Eloi himself experl- 
enced a secret alarm. The old fellow 
had seen that malignant look before, on 
the faces of insolent and obstinate 
Bréton troopers, for whom it had meant 
an exchange into an African battalion, 
and he held his peace. 

“Antoine,” said Henriette, “I did not 
mean to speak of it, but since you dis- 
trust your ofticers, I can assure you that 
there’s one of them, at least, who will 
stand your friend.” 
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“And who may that be?” 

“I’m sure we can rely on him. I'll 
speak to his mother about it. He is 
only an officer in the reserves, but he is 
to be with your regiment all the month 
of January—can’t you guess?” 

“I cannot.” 

“It’s M. Victor Lemarié!” 

This time it was Antoine who sprang 
to his feet. “You would do that, Hen- 
riette?” 

“Why, of course! To oblige you. 
What is the matter?’ for his face was 
livid with anger. 

“You would do that! Well, then, you 
may just tell that fellow not to meddle 
with me—not to come near me—to give 
me no orders! There'll be trouble if he 
does—do you understand? Yes, tell 
him! Tell him! But it will have to 
come, all the same!’ and crowding his 
hat down over his brows, the workman 
strode across the room, flung open the 
door, and disappeared down the stairs. 

Madiot and Henriette, who had both 
fallen back against the wall, stood side 
by side for a little without uttering a 
single word. The girl felt stupefied 
and distressed, but the uncle had a 
deeper source of anxiety, for that ex- 
plosion of fury had suddenly revealed 
to him the fact that Antoine knew 
something of the past. 

He thought with positive terror of his 
secret being shared; and by whom? 
He saw his beloved Henriette in danger 
—exposed to the vengeance of a scoun- 
drel like Antoine who had it in his 
power to torture and to crush her; 
capable also of tyrannizing over her by 
the perpetual threat of revealing the 
old shame, and provoking a scandal. 
Before so agonizing a peril as this, all 
other trouble disappeared. Personal 
insults, gibes against the army, all 
were forgotten in the appalling thought 
of Henriette so exposed; Henriette who 
could not be warned, but who must be 
saved. His poor brain was in a whirl. 
“Ought I to go after him?’ he was 
thinking. “What day is it? How long 
ago did it happen? I must question 
him, find out what he knows, forbid 
him to speak! Ah, me—forbid Antoine 
Madiot!’ So, standing quite still with 


his hand on his forehead, he tried to 
fathom his own misery. But Henri- 
ette’s voice awoke him from his dream, 
“Can you tell me what it means? Why 
did he break out like that? With whom 
is he so enraged? Is it with me or M. 
Lemarié?” 

He was like a man who is trying to 
shake off a nightmare. But he made a 
tremendous effort to conceal his 
anxiety, and to give his next words a 
natural air:— 

“Don’t be frightened, dear! Just put 
the things away! I ought to have re- 
membered that there is no such thing 
as reasoning with Antoine. He is exas- 
perated against all the Lemariés, you 
see, on account of my pension.” 

Henriette followed him with her eyes 
as he turned away, and went and 
leaned both elbows upon the window- 
sill. “But how foolish, when all that 
has been settled,” she said. “No, 
uncle, there is something else which we 
do not know—something more serious.” 

The old man would not stir, for fear 
of having to tell another lie, and neither 
did Henriette speak again. She put on 
an apron and began to wash and wipe 
the dinner dishes in a far corner of the 
room. There was no part of the house- 
hold work which she disliked so much, 
but to-night she thought nothing of 
that. Her mind was far away, tor- 
menting itself with questions to which 
she could find no answer. 

When all was finished, and the dishes 
ranged in the nut-wood buffet, she 
slipped away into her own room to 
brush her hair and wash and perfume 
her hands,—to resume, in short, the 
guise of a refined young lady. She 
then put away the pretty tea-service, 
and the chairs which she had drawn up 
to the tea-stand, which would not now 
be needed. 

In the outer room Uncle Madiot, half 
mad with concealed anxiety, and still 
hovering about the window, said to 
himself again and again: “What if he 
should betray her!’ But Henriette, 
who had no suspicion of the real dan- 
ger, was asking herself sadly, “What is 
it that has come between us? Why 
was Antoine in such a fury, and why 
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does even my uncle act to-night as 
though he had forgotten me?” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS 
HENRY HUXLEY. 

It is now more than two years since 
the career of one of the most distin- 
guished and remarkable men of our 
time came to its lamented close—the 
eareer of the late Thomas Henry 
Huxley. 

The greatness of the loss his death 
occasioned will but become more evi- 
dent to the multitude of friends who 
mourn him and to men of science, as 
their own days lengthen without a sign 
of any one arising to fill the vacant 
place. No man now living can reason- 
ably hope to see his like again. 

It is surely very fitting that this 
journal should record details and as- 
pects of the life of one who so power- 
fully influenced the century the name 
of which it bears. 

It also seems fitting that witness as 
to what manner of man he was should 
here be testified to, not only by entirely 
acquiescent friends, but also by oppo- 
nents; not only by those to whom he 
was always kind, but also by some who 
have known the vigor of his enmity as 
well as his amity; the force of his 
blows in hostile encounter, as well as 
the firmness of his friendly grasp. 

Professor Huxley was a good friend 
indeed—firm, generous, energetic, loyal, 
and affectionate. Great as he was in 
intellect, his goodness of heart to his 
friends was yet more worthy of esteem. 
He was also, what Doctor Johnson ad- 
mired, “a good hater.” He professed 
“to love his friends and hate his ene- 
mies,” and what honest man, aspiring 
after no counsel of evangelical perfec- 
tion, could be expected to do more? 

But, as he would have been the first 
to affirm, conflict and calm judgment 
ean hardly co-exist. It is only as the 
epoch of controversy sinks into the 
past, that we are enabled to rise to a 
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juster view of combats and combatants 
of bygone days, as the higher we as- 
cend some bare hillside the better we 
can appreciate the lie of the land about 
us. 

It is with peculiar pleasure that I 
avail myself of the opportunity now 
afforded me, to record some of my rem- 
iniscences of Professor Huxley, to de- 
clare my own special obligations to 
him, and endeavor to depict him as he 
revealed himself to one who saw him 
in many aspects, and who for more 
than a decade of years was, and was 
treated as, an intimate confidential 
friend. 

But not only should I hesitate, I 
should absolutely refuse, to set down 
any of the following personal details 
concerning myself, did I not know that, 
devoid of any importance as they must 
be in themselves, their enumeration 
will help to throw light upon a person- 
ality so intensely interesting as is that 
of Professor Huxley. On that account 
I feel they may be welcome to many 
persons, especially those who had the 
privilege of knowing him. 

But it is in no way my intention here 
to disclaim the divergence which ex- 
isted between our views, nor to repre- 
sent that time and wider knowledge 
have abolished it. To assert its exist- 
ence is not only truthful, but may be 
useful; for not a few persons may 
thereby become the better inclined to 
accept my testimony as to how many, 
varied and profound, were his claims 
upon the affectionate regard of those 
who knew him well. Such a regard I 
bore him, for I was ever sensible of his 
many admirable qualities, even when 
he was most estranged from me. Yet 
if it is not my intention to disclaim 
divergences of view, still less is it my 
purpose to enter upon any statement 
concerning them here. My only object 
is to portray, to the best of my power, 
his personal qualities and conduct as 1 
experienced them. But, before pro- 
ceeding to do so, I would endeavor to 
point out to how great an extent those 
most disposed to attack positions he 
championed, may find in the modes in 
which he acquired and held the views 
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they dissent from, additional reasons 
for individual sympathy and esteem, 
while fully alive to the superficial na- 
ture of his philosophy and his blindness 
(shared by so many) to some of nature’s 
profoundest lessons. 

In early life, as he told me, and has 
since told the world, he became capti- 
vated by the philosophical doctrines of 
the late Sir William Hamilton; and 
Hamilton and Mansel are mainly re- 
sponsible for an agnosticism which !s 
the logical outcome of their teaching 
and his mind was a very logical one. 
He also, as was under the circum- 
stances most natural, became greatly 
attached to the doctrines of Descartes 
and Locke. The former may indeed 
be called, as Huxley called him, “the 
father of modern philosophy,” and also, 
as I have named him, “the modern 
philosophical heresiarch.” In Locke's 
“Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing,” the idealism of Berkeley and 
the scepticism of Hume were both 


latent; the latter being the only logical 
resting-place for any clear thinker who 
has once accepted the principles of 


Hobbs, Locke and Berkeley. 

But if Huxley’s philosophical position 
is thus explicable (through the effect of 
special circumstances upon an excep- 
tionally gifted intellect), candor de- 
mands the admission that the position 
he took up in opposing various theolo- 
gians was largely due to his honest and 
vigorous moral sense. 

All injustice and insincerity were re- 
volting to him, and he had a vivid per- 
ception of the duty incumbent upon all 
of us to make good use of our reason, 
and not to prostitute it by giving 
credence to propositions which are 
neither self-evident nor adequately 
proved. In many a talk with me he 
strongly insisted on this duty, the viola- 
tion of which he would speak of as “the 
sin of faith.” He was led, not unnat- 
urally, so to speak, since amongst those 
who assailed him that word, “faith,” 
was often used in an altogether irra- 
tional sense, as if we had some intellec- 
tual faculty besides our reason to ap- 
peal to, or as if it could be either a duty 
or a merit to accept religious state- 
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ments upon insufficient evidence, 
though, of course, we are often bound 
to act upon a balance of probabilities. 

The extravagances in which some of 
his theological opponents indulged have 
been extreme. One even went so far as 
to affirm that a doctrine may be not 
only held, but insisted on, by a teacher 
who is, all the time, fully aware that 
science may ultimately prove it to be 
quite untenable. Huxley’s honest and 
vigorous good sense enabled him to see 
with a distinctness, not so common in 
the “sixties” as in the “nineties,” the 
moral obligation of caution in credence, 
and, above all, in assertion. The atti- 
tude of science is emphatically a ques- 
tioning attitude, while for consistent 
Theists doubt has a distinctly religious 
character. Few things could be more 
shocking to them than to be called 
upon to give assent to doubtful proposi- 
tions. Every man of science worthy of 
the name must not only withhold it, but 
should declare that he holds even things 
he considers to be proved, in such a Way 
as to be ready to examine and weigh 
whatever seemingly important evidence 
may be freshly brought to light against 
them. This he regards as a duty, and 
condemns as nothing less than blas- 
phemous, the notion that we may trifle 
with our highest faculties, for the right 
use of which, if for anything, we are 
every one of us responsible. 

Nothing in our day could well be more 
prejudicial to the cause of religion than 
that any of its distinguished representa- 
tives should show hostility to the prog- 
ress of science. But it is impossible to 
deny that not a few such persons have 
shown themselves so inimical, with the 
result (as I personally know) that some 
choice minds have been estranged from 
Christianity. 

Huxley knew not only from history, 
but from personal experience, how try- 
ing such opposition can be, and most of 
us who have striven for the more re- 
cently recognized scientific truths, or 
ethical intuitions, have also experienced 
the same _ short-sighted opposition. 
Who, then, can wonder that a nature so 
keen, vigorous, and combative as that 
of Professor Huxley should have been 
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stirred to its depths, and that he should 
have hit out “straight from the shoul- 
der’ in reply to violent or insidious at- 
tacks, the stupidity of which sometimes 
merited scorn as well as anger? 

I repeat he hated injustice and 
loathed insincerity. He felt, and natu- 
rally resented, the injustice he had met 
with in the earlier days of his career, 
and he may well, sometimes, have sus- 
pected the sincerity of men who op- 
posed assertions the truth of which 
were, in his eyes, as clear as the sun at 
noonday. 

The first time I saw Professor Huxley 
was in January, 1858, at the Royal In- 
stitution, where he was giving a course 
of lectures' on “The Principles of Biol- 
ogy.” It is almost needless to say that 
his teaching, both its manner and mat- 
ter, made a profound impression on me. 
The audience he addressed is a notori- 
ously difficult one? to lecture to, but, as 
in all other cases, he very quickly knew 
his public and adjusted himself to it 
with admirable skill. 

It was on the 22d of February, 1859, 
that I was introduced to him in the 
Palzeontological and Mineral Gallery of 
the British Museum in Great Russell 
Street, by the then keeper of that de- 
partment, the late Mr. G. R. Water- 
house, who had been my friend from 
childhood, and who was loved, as well 
as esteemed, by all who knew him. 


1 He first lectured in Albemarle Street in 1856, 
when he gave a course of twelve lectures on 
* Physiology and Comparative Anatomy.”’ These 
were continued in 1857. Afterwards he gave two 
courses on “ Ethnology ”—in 1866 and 1867—and, 
last of all, two lectures on ‘‘ Dogs” in 1880. Be- 
sides these, he gave twenty-two lectures on Friday 
evenings ; the first on the 13th of April, 1852, and 
the last on the Lith of May, 1883. 

2 On account of the great difference of knowl- 
edge possessed by different members of the audi- 
ence. Huxley told me that onone occasion, after 
a lecture on the ‘‘ Nervous System,”’ a lady came 
to the table and said, ‘‘ 1 am so much obliged for 
your charming lecture; so very interesting and 
so clear. But there was one point I did not quite 
understand.” “Thank you, madam, I shall be 
very pleased if I can explain to you any point I 
may have insufficiently expressed.” ‘ Well, 
Professor Huxley, what I want to ask is about 
what you called the cerebellum. I did not quite 


gather whether it is inside the skull or outside,” 
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Huxley was then in his thirty-fourth 
year. He had a_ well-knit, strong 
frame, rather tall than short, with deep- 
set dark eyes, bright and full of expres- 
sion. His hair was black and rather 
long, and he wore whiskers, his chin 
and upper lip being shorn. His manner 
was dignified with a slight reserve, yet, 
withal, kindly, even at this first inter- 
view. 

The conversation was mainly 
cerning certain fossil reptiles; questions 
as to fact andas to speculative possibili- 
ties, with some criticisms on assertions 
which had been too confidently and 
hastily made. The quick and bright in- 
telligence he showed, seizing at once 
upon essential points, was very notice- 
able. But two characteristics espe- 
cially struck me. The first was the re- 
markable mobility of his countenance— 
the way in which his face would “light 
up,” and the rapid changes of expres- 
sion it could assume as the character of 
the conversation changed. The second 
was the frankness and fullness with 
which his judgments about certain 
problems were expressed. 

This latter characteristic struck me 
the more because on the same spot, but 
a few days earlier, I had asked Pro- 
fessor Owen what was his opinion 
about the affinities of the dodo, a view 
as to its being a great ground pigeon 
having been then recently expressed. 
In spite of my long friendship with him 
all 1 could get him to say was—with a 
benign smile and shake of the head—“I 
think it’s a dodo!” 

Thenceforth I saw Professor Huxley 
at not unfrequent intervals—as we re- 
sided in the same region—but it was not 
till the autumn of 1861 that neighborly 
good will began to ripen into intimacy, 
and we occasionally took a walk to- 
gether. On these rare and highly val- 
ued occasions I became more and more 
impressed with the lucidity of his 
thought and the admirable clearness 
with which he gave expression to it, 
with the extent and varied nature of his 
reading, and his evidently exceptional 
power of memory. 

I have just referred to the late Sir 
tichard Owen, and every one knows the 


con- 
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strenuous controversy which arose be- 
tween him and Huxley as to various 
points of anatomy. I was in the some- 
what trying position of being a friend 
of both parties and thinking them bho'h 
right and both wrong. It seemed to me 
that, with respect to two questions at 
least, they were regarding opposite 
sides of the same shield, each contend- 
ing for what was a truth, though but a 
partial one. 

It was then (1861) more than a dozen 
years since Owen had promulgated a 
theory derived from Goethe and Oken. 
It proclaimed that there is no essential 
difference between the skull and the 
backbone, that the skull is but the up- 
permost part of the spine, and is com- 
posed of an essentially similar series of 
bony arches; the only distinction being 
that whereas the backbone is made up 
of a number of small bony arches (verte- 
bra), the skull consists of a few such, 
greatly expanded and modified in form. 
Owen thus put forward an English ver- 
sion of one part of that system which 
had been known in Germany as Natur- 
Philosophie. 

Huxley’s critical mind demanded 
much more positive proof for the truth 
of this doctrine, as promulgated, than 
was forthcoming. Some contradictions 
and impossibilities I had myself de- 
tected in it (as had a young rising 
naturaiist, Mr. H. N. Turner, junior, 
who would have attained great em- 
inence had not his life been cut short), 
though accepting it (as did Mr. Turner) 
as an imperfect expression of a deeper 
truth. 

Huxley adopted as his test the proc- 
ess of the development of the embryo, 
and on the 21st of October, 1861, he pre- 
sented me with his Croonian Lecture, 
the study of which made it impossible 
to maintain Owen's theory. This the- 
ory received its coup de grace from Hux- 
ley’s first course of lectures as Hun- 
terian Professor, which were delivered 
in the theatre of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1863. 

There is, so far as I know, no single 
surviving supporter of the theory then 
so fatally attacked. Nevertheless, that 
the head is an essentially segmented 
VOL. 877 
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structure greatly modified, and seg- 
mented originally as was, and to a 
much greater extent is, the trunk, are 
truths now widely admitted, and have 
been in part demonstrated by Professor 
Huxley himself." 

But in the “Life of Richard Owen,” 
by his grandson, published in 1894, 
there is a chapter by Professor Huxley 
which treats in part of this very ques- 
tion, wherein he speaks as follows:— 


It would be a great mistake to conclude 
that Owen’s labors in the field of morphol- 
ogy were lost, because they yielded little 
fruit of the kind he looked for. On the 
contrary, they not only did a great deal of 
good by awakening attention to the higher 
problems of morphology in this country; 
but they were of much service in classify- 
ing and improving anatomical nomencla- 
ture. 


These words are not the less generous 
because they are true, and I cannot 
here deny myself the pleasure of quot- 
ing yet another passage from the same 
chapter, wherein Professor Huxley 
gives expression to his judgment con- 
cerning the merits of his old rival and 
strenuous censor. The passage runs as 
follows:— 


During more than half a _ century 
Owen's industry remained unabated; and 
whether we consider the quantity or the 
quality of the work done, or the wide 
range of his labors, I doubt if, in the long 
annals of anatomy, more is to be placed 
to the credit of a single worker. It is a 
splendid record; enough, and more than 
enough, to justify the high place which 
Owen so long occupied. . . . It was not 
uncommon to hear [him] called the “Brit- 
ish Cuvier,” and so far, in my judgment, 
the collocation was justified, high as the 
praise it implies. 


Very admirable are these lines, writ- 


one doughty man of science 
about « formidable opponent. They 
redound, indeed, to the intellectual 
credit of the elder naturalist, but they 
honor yet more the generous candor of 
him who wrote them so shortly before 
he followed to the land of shadows him 


ten by 


1 E.g..in a paper read before the Royal Society 
on the 8th of December, 1874. 
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to whose merits he thus nobly bore 
witness. 

The great value of Huxley’s ana- 
tomical ideas, and the admirable clear- 
ness with which he explained them, led 
me in the autumn of 1861 to seek ad- 
mission as a student to his course of 
lectures at the School of Mines in 
Jermyn Street. When I entered his 
small room there to make this request, 
he was giving the finishing touches toa 
dissection of part of the nervous sys- 
tem of a skate, worked out for the 
benefit of his students. He welcomed 
my application with the greatest cor- 
diality, save that he insisted I should 
be only an honorary student, or, rather, 
should assist at his lectures as a friend. 
I availed myself of his permission on 
the very next day, and subsequently 
attended almost all his lectures there 
and elsewhere, so that he one day said 
to me, “I shall call you my ‘constant 
reader.’” To be such a reader was to 
me an inestimable privilege, and so I 
shall ever consider it. I have heard 
many men lecture, but I never heard 
any one lecture as did Professor Hux- 
ley. He was my very ideal of a lec- 
turer. Distinct in utterance, with an 
agreeable voice, lucid as it was pos- 
sibie to be in exposition, with admi- 
rably chosen language, sufficiently 
rapid, yet never hurried, often impres- 
sive in manner, yet never otherwise 
than completely natural, and some- 
times allowing his audience a glimpse 
of that rich fund of humor ever ready 
to well forth when occasion permitted, 
sometimes accompanied with an extra 
gleam in his bright dark eyes, some- 
times expressed with a dryness and 
gravity of look which gave it a double 
zest. 

I shall never forget the first time I 
saw him enter his lecture room. He 
“ame in rapidly, yet without bustle, 
and as the clock struck, a brief glance 
at his audience and then at once to 
work. He had the excellent habit of 
beginning each lecture (save, of course 
the first) with a recapitulation of the 
main points of the preceding one. The 
course was amply illustrated by excel- 
lent colored diagrams, which, I believe, 
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he had made; but still more valuable 
were the chalk sketches he would draw 
on the blackboard with admirable 
facility, while he was talking, his 
rapid, dexterous strokes quickly build- 
ing up an organism in our minds, simul- 
taneously through ear and eye. The 
lecture over, he was ever ready to 
answer questions, and I often admired 
his patience in explaining points which 
there was no excuse for any one not 
having understood. 

Still more was I struck with the great 
pleasure which he showed when he 
saw that some special points of his 
teaching had not only been compre- 
hended, but had borne fruit, by their 
suggestiveness in an appreciative mind. 

To one point I desire specially to bear 
witness. There were persons who 
dreaded sending young men to him, 
fearing lest their young friends’ reli- 
gious beliefs should be upset by what 
they might hear said. For years I at- 
tended his lectures, but never once did 
I hear him make use of his position as 
a teacher to inculeate, or even hint at, 
his own theological views, or to de- 
preciate or assail what might be sup- 
posed to be the religion of his hearers. 
No one could have behaved more 
loyally in that respect, and a proof that 
I thought so is that I subsequently sent 
my own son to be his pupil at South 
Kensington, where his experience con- 
firmed what had previously been my 
own. 

As to science, I learnt more from him 
in two years than I had acquired in any 
previous decade of biological study. 

My next experience of his kindness 
was on the 25th of February, 1862, 
when I applied to him for a testimonial 
to aid me in obtaining the Chair of 
Zoology and Comparative Anatomy at 
the Medical School of St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital. I do not know whether I was 
more impressed by the ready kindness 
with which he acceded to my request or 
by the pains and time he took in writ- 
ing it. For the latter he apologized, 
saying “I am always very careful what 
words I use in writing a testimonial.” 

I sought no other help save that of 
Professor Owen, which was readily ac- 
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corded. To my expressed fear about 
the incompleteness of my knowledge, 
the latter replied: “Depend on it, 
there’s nothing so good for learning as 
teaching.” 

In 1863 and 1864 Huxley gave lec- 
tures (both at the College of Surgeons 
and the School of Mines) upon the 
anatomy of man and animals, which 
were the outcome of the labor he had 
undertaken in preparation for the pub- 
lication of his work “Man’s Place in 
Nature.” 

Cuvier, in his world-renowned 
“Régne Animal,” had placed man in an 
order’ by himself, which he distin- 
guished as two-handed and named 
“Bimanes.”’ Apes and lemurs, as having 
four “hands,” his order 
Quadrumanes, with the 
Vierhinder of natural- 
ists. 

In this he was widely followed, aud 
the orders of Bimana and Quadrumana 
were adopted by English writers, and 
by Owen amongst them. 

Professor Huxley taught, with per- 
fect reason, that the organization of 
man and apes is so much alike that 
they cannot reasonably be classed in 
different orders, since zoological classi- 
fication depends on form and structure 
exclusively. He therefore proposed to 
revert to the older system of Linnzeus, 
who had classed man, apes, and lemurs 
in a single order (Primates), excluding 
from it the bats, which had been in- 
cluded in it by the great Swedish natu- 
ralist. 

Thus arose the memorable dispute as 
to what is a “hand” and what a “foot”? 
Huxley graphically pointed out, what 
no one could deny, that in almost all 


he classed in 
corresponding 
the German 


1An “order” holds, in zoological classifica. 
tion, an intermediate position. The whole ani- 
mal kingdom is divided into certain sub-king- 
doms; each of these into classes; each class into 
orders, crders into families, families into genera, 
while each genus is composed of species. Thus, 
e. g., the horse is a species of the genus Equus of 
the family Lquidez, of the order Ungulata, of the 
class Mammalia, of the sub-kingdom Vertebrata. 
The class Mammalia consists of various orders 
such as that of man and apes, that of bats. that 
of hoofed beasts, that of whales and porpoises, 
etc... ete. 
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those points wherein the human hand 
and foot differ anatomically, the fore 
and hind extremities of apes differ also; 
that the grasping organs attached to 
the legs of apes are (save for propor- 
tional differences of certain parts) alto- 
gether like the feet of men, and not like 
the anterior extremities of either men 
or apes. 

In this contention I was, of course, in 
complete accord with Professor Hux- 
ley, as I was in accord with him gener- 
ally, for though I had not accepted 
Darwin’s theory of “Natural Selection,” 
I was neither its opponent nor con- 
vinced it was untenable. 

My first scientific paper (on the lower 
forms of the Primates) was read by me 
on the 22nd of November, 1864. I only 
mention this because Huxley was ‘in 
the chair on that occasion, and publicly 
welcomed my maiden effort with kindly 
words I shall never forget. He was 
also, as on so many occasions, humor 
ous. I having had the opportunity of 
describing from Nature a small lemur, 
previously little known and of doubtfal 
reality, he said: “The author has 
shown us the real existence of Cheirv- 
galeus which I, for my part, have been 
accustomed to consider a sort of zoo- 
logical Mrs. Harris.” 

For the next two years much of our 
work harmonized, and ultimately a 
paper, describing in great detail the 
limb-bones of all the Primates,’ gained 
me, with his kind support, the Fellow- 
ship of the Royal Society. One day, 
when I was at work at the College of 
Surgeons, he came to me from the 
Royal Society Council, and told me 
gaily: “It is to be published; totus, teres, 
atque rotundus!’—another proof of his 
considerate kindness. 

All this was the more kind because 
my conclusions did not entirely coin- 
cide with his; as I affirmed that a great 
resemblance, functionally, must be con- 


2 Entitled “‘Onthe Appendicular Skeleton of 
the Primates,” read on the 10th of January, 1867, 
and published in the ‘‘ Philosophical Tranaae- 
tions.” Two previous papers were: (1) ‘‘ The 
Limb-bones of the Orang,” ** Trans. Zoo). Soc.” 
1866; and (2) **On the Axial Skeleton of the Pri- 
mates,”’ ‘* Pro. Zool, Soc.,”’ 1865. 
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ceded to exist between the foot of the 
ape and the hand of man. 

My constant attendance at Huxley's 
lectures naturally augmented our in- 
timacy, and family visits and social 
meals together further increased it. 
The more I knew of him, the more fond 
I became of him: and he was often 
kind enough, after a Hunterian Lec- 
ture, to politely evade the advances of 
others and, having disentangled him- 
self, walk alone with me from Lincoln’s 
Inn to St. John’s Wood. 

Many an amicable discussion took 
place between us on such subjects as 
serial and bilateral symmetry of 
animals and problems connected there- 
with: man’s place in nature as regards 
his intellectual faculty; evolution, Dar- 
winian and other; the independent evo- 
lution of similar structures; the possi- 
bility of the medusa having been an 
ancestral form of man; and various 
questions of philosophy and_ reli- 
gion. 

On one occasion, when I was urging 
the danger of making unguarded state- 
ments to the young and the possibility 
of impressions being thereby produced 
quite other than those intended, he re- 
plied: “It would be very wrong to do 
so, and at the least tend to make youn, 
vrigs of them. Children should be 
brought up in the mythology of their 
time and country, but as they grow up 
their questions should be answered 
frankly.” 

It was in 1866 that he delivered a 
memorable address to the students of 
St. Mary’s Hospital School, and about 
that time a project was on foot be- 
tween him, myself, Tyndall, and one or 
two more, to form a small scientific and 
philosophic club, the fipancia! arrange- 
ments of which were to be carried 
through by a highly intellectual Lon- 
don physician, an M.A. of Cambridge. 
This project was a frequent subject of 
discussion in our walks. The institu- 
tion was sketched out on broad lines, 
the one qualification for membership 
proposed being a personal devotion to 
some branch of science and an interest 
in philosophy. The name suggested 
for the club was “The Verulam.” The 
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project, however, fell through, though 
the discussions carried on about it may, 
I think, have in some measure helped 
on the development of the well-known 
Metaphysical Society of three years 
later. 

It was in 1868 that difficulties as to 
the theory of natural selection began 
to take shape in my mind, and they 
were strongly reinforced by the argu- 
ments of one who became, and re- 
mains, as gratitude demands. a highly 
valued friend, whose acquaintance I 
made at Professor Huxley's lectures, 
at which love of science had also made 
him a regular attendant. This was 
the Rev. W. W. Roberts (son of Cap- 
tain Roberts, R. N.), whose mother 
was aunt of the wife of Archdeacon, 
afterwards Cardinal, Manning. To 
him Huxley also took a great liking, as 
was natural enough, for he had a very 
hearty esteem for any one who led a 
self-denying life from a sense of duty. 
Huxley said to me one day: “Clever 
men! why they are as plentiful as 
blackberries; the rare thing is to find 
a good one!” Mr. Roberts at that time 
was leading a very austere life, dwell- 
ing at a school in a slum known as 
Charles Street, Drury Lane. He had, 
and has, one of the acutest intellects I 
ever met, and one day when he, Hux- 
ley, and some others had dined at my 
house, Huxley said aside to my wife 
on entering the drawing-room: “Your 
friend Roberts is indeed a brain sharp- 
ener.” The arguments he again and 
again urged upon me were the difficul- 
ties, or rather the impossibilities, on 
the Darwinian system, of accounting 
for the origin of the human intellect, 
and above all for its moral intuitions 
—not its moral sentiments, but iis 
ethical judgments. 

Meantime I had good opportunities of 
hearing all that could be urged on the 
other side, not only from Huxley, but 
also from Dr. A. R. Wallace (whose 
acquaintance I had made in 1862), and 
from Darwin himself, who occasionally 
came to see me, and also from the per- 
fervid Professor Haeckel, who, after 
lunching at my house on the 28th of 
October, 1866, eloquently preached 
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Darwinism to me during a long walk 
in the Zoological Gardens. 

At that time Mr. Roberts was Father 
Roberts, a priest of the Congregation 
of the Oblates of St. Charles Borromeo.’ 
He was my companion at the British 
Association Meeting at Norwich in 
1868. One day, when we were in the 
nave of the cathedral there, Huxley 
entered, and coming up to Father 
Roberts, addressed him most kindly, 
and said with playful humor: “Oh! for 
the time when the king shall have his 
own again.” 

He had not then accepted, nor do I 
believe he ever did accept, the now 
fashionable craze that no breach of 
continuity took place at the Reforma- 
tion. 

For the rest of that year and the first 
half of the next I was perplexed and 
distressed as to what line I ought co 
take in a matter so important, and 
which more and more appeared to me 
one I was bound to enter upon contro- 
versially. 

After many painful days and much 
meditation and discussion my mind 
was made up,and I felt it my duty first 
of all to go straight to Professor Huxley 
and tell him all my thoughts, feelings, 
and intentions in the matter without 
the slightest reserve, including what it 
seemed to me I must do as regarded 
the theological aspect of the question. 
Never before or since have I had a 
more painful experience than fell to 
my lot in his room at the School of 
Mines on that 15th of June, 1869. As 
soon as I had made my meaning clear, 
his countenance became transformed 
as I had never seen it. Yet he looked 
more sad and surprised than anything 
else. He was kind and gentle as he 
said regretfully, but most firmly, that 
nothing so united or severed men 
questions such as those I had spoken 
of. 

Nevertheless no positive breach took 
place, though the following day, as we 
were driving homewards together, the 
conversation became rather sharply 
controversial. Yet family friendly re- 


as 


1 About eight years after the Vatican Council 
he seceded from the Catholic Church. 
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lations continued, and we sometimes 
dined at each other’s houses. On one 
such occasion I well recollect that, the 
ladies having gone, and Huxley being 
at my right hand, I began to speak 
ubout toleration, for which I have, and 
have always had, what is perhaps a 
weakness. Turning to Huxley for 
support, he astonished me by saying, 
“Oh, you must not appeal to me to sup- 
port toleration as a principle.” “In- 
deed,” said I. “No,” he continued, “I 
think vice and error ought to be extir- 
pated by force if it could be done.” 
“You amaze me,” I rejoined; “then you 
rehabilitate Torquemada and some 
others we have all beer accustomed 
to blame.” “I think,” he answered, 
“they were quite right in principle, 
though the way they carried the prin- 
ciple out was injurious to their cause.” 
“Surely,” I exclaimed, “burning alive 
is a strong measure.” “Yes,” said he, 
“especially the smell.” At this we all 
laughed, and the subject dropped. I 
give this anecdote only as an illustra- 
tion of the earnestness of Huxley's 
character; but I am quite sure his bark 
was much worse than his bite, for 
though I have known him to be very 
angry, I never knew him to do a vin- 
dictive act, or one which, putting my- 
self at his point of view, I could call 
unkind. 

But, as every one who knew him wus 
well aware, he felt very strongly re 
specting questions of theology, and 
considered himself under a true moral 
obligation to oppose systems of belicf 
which he deemed injurious to socivl 
welfare. During the last conversation 
I had with him on the subject (the 18th 
of June, 1870) he warmly affirmed that, 
in his opinion, antagonism and conflict 
as to such matters would and should 
increase. 

The following autumn we met at 
Manchester, and attended a_ philo- 
sophic debating club (the Paradoxical) 
which had been founded with the aid 
of Sir Henry Roscoe by Doctor Noble. 
Then came his criticism of me in the 
Contemporary Review? and my reply.* 

2 In November, 1871. 
3 In January, 1872. 
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By degrees I became more and more 
painfully and distinctly aware of the 
widening “rift within the lute.” Nor 
did I, or could I, altogether wonder at 
it. He was devotedly, chivalrously at- 
tached to Charles Darwin. And he 
might well have been so, for Darwin's 
nature was a singularly lovable one. 
He was much Huxley’s senior, infirm 
in health, and greatly attached to him. 
I felt the strain it must be on Pro- 
fessor Huxley to continue friendly 
with me in the position I had felt 
bound to assume, and, indeed, he once 
said to me, “One cannot go on running 
with the hare and hunting with the 
hounds.” Years afterwards Huxley 
wrote me on the subject, saying thar 
“the strong affection entertained for 
Darwin by many of his friends led 
those who saw good reason for accept- 
ing his views to take much more 
trouble in his defence and support, and 
to strike much harder at his adver- 
saries, than they would otherwise have 
done.” 

The winter of 1871 was passed in 
Egypt by Professor Huxley for his 
health, and from early in 1872 till late 
in May, 1874, I was little in Londen 
and for a long time abroad. Still I 
saw him occasionally, and I recollect 
going with him and Mr. John West- 
lake, Q.C., to a meeting of artisans in 
the Blackfriars Road, to whom he gave 
a friendly address. He felt a strong 
interest in working-men, and was much 
beloved by them. On one occasion. 
having taken a cab home, on his ar 
rival there, when he held out his fare 
to the cabman, the latter replied, “Oh, 
no, professor, I have had too much 
pleasure and profit from hearing you 
lecture to take any money from your 
pocket—proud to have driven you, 
sir!” 

In the latter part of 1874 I was anx: 
jious that my son should become Hux: 
ley’s pupil at South Kensington, and 
entered him there, through Mr. (now 
Professor) Thomas Parker, the eldest 
son of my old and esteemed friend 
Professor Parker, F.R.S.1. The same 


1 He had a perfectly marvellous knowledge of 
osteology, and a most facile pencil. When I 
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night brought me a kind and playful 
letter from Huxley saying, “Dear 
Mivart,—Wolves do not prey upon 
wolves, and I can accept no payment 
from you for your son’s work with 
me,” ete., ete. 

That November I was elected a mem. 
ber of the Metaphysical Society,? and 
there I heard not a few discussions 
wherein Professor Huxley took part. 
and one notable paper written by him. 
entitled “The Evidence of the Miracle 
of the Resurrection.” The tact and 
delicacy with which he handled a sub- 
ject about which so many members en- 
tertained strong convictions were as 
admirable as were the decision and 
firmness with which he stated what 
his own convictions were. 

Very shortly after my admission to 
this society the thunderbolt I had se 
long feared fell. My friend Mr. 
Roberts, who still continued to attend 
Huxley’s course, brought me one 
evening an unfriendly message from 
South Kensington. I replied by a 


deprecatory letter, to which, for some 


visited him he would sometimes spend more than 
an hour sketching points of resemblance and con- 
trast between parts of the skeleton of different 
animals. Of him Huxley once said to me: *‘Dear 
old Parker, you have only to tap him and osteo- 
logical detail will flow out for a fortnight.” 

2 This most interesting society was initiated in 
1869 by Mr. James Knowles, its admirable and 
indefatigable secretary, with whose secretaryship 
the life of the society was indeed bound up. The 
members dined together at the Grosvenor Hotel, 
and afterwards discussed a paper written by one 
of them, which had been printed and distributed 
tomembers only. The first meeting was held on 
the 21st of April, 1869, and the last on the llth of 
May 1880. Amongst its members, besides Hux- 
ley, were Dr. Martineau, Mr. C. Pritchard, Dr. 
Ward, Mr. Tennyson. Professor Tyndall, Cardi- 
nal Manning, Sir Alexander Grant, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, Mr. Henry Sidgwick, the Kev. Mark 
Pattison, the Archbishop of York, the Bishops of 
Gloucester and of Peterborough, Mr. J. Fitz- 
james Stephen, Professor Clifford, Lord Arthur 
Russell, and Mr. Gladstone. Amongst the pa- 
pers discussed were: ‘On Memory as an Intuitive 
Faculty’’—‘Is there any Axiom of Causality?” — 
“The Relativity of Knowledge’—“Has a Froga 
Soul?”—**The Absolute”’—“ Darwinism and Ideal- 
ity ’--“‘ What is the good of Truth? ’’—‘* The 
Ethics of Persecution”—“The Religion of Emo- 
tion’ —*What are the Elements of a Sensation?” 
—*The Scope of Metaphysics.” 
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days, there was no reply. I gathered, 
however, from all Mr. Roberts said 
that Professor Huxley’ evidently 
wished to make actual that breach 
which had been gradually becoming 
more and more plainly inevitable, and 
the following day a letter came which 
did make it actual. The occasion was 
an ineautious expression of mine, 
which I much regret having used, in a 
Quarterly article. But the expression 
was in truth but a sharp criticism of a 
school of thought, not, as it was taken 
to be, a reflection on personal char- 
acter. 

Thereafter, for more than ten years, 
manifestations of friendly feelin 
ceased. They ceased to my profound 
sorrow, for my affectionate feeling 
towards him persisted, and as year 
after year passed by I came more and 
more to desire a renewal of friendly 
relations. 

At last I was led, by hearing of some 
kind expression he had used of me, to 
call upon him at South Kensington. 

I did so on the 10th of June, 1885, 
most cor- 
dially received. The past was briefly 
referred to with mutual explanations, 
and kindly expressions of good will on 
both sides. Then he spoke of his 
health, and told me that henceforth ne 
should give up all work, which he did 
not find it a pleasure to do. 

After that we met now and again 
and had some interesting talks, as in 
old times, for we were both interested 
in the “higher criticism’—Wellhausen, 
Kuenen, ete. 

We occasionally wrote to each other. 
and the following letter is one referring 
to literary matters as to which I had 
consulted him. 


and was most kindly and 


4 Marlborough Place, N. W., 
Nov. 12, 1885. 

My dear Mivart,—I return your proof 
with many thanks for your courtesy in 
sending it. . . . Tam so ignorant of what 
has been going on during the last twelve 
months that I know nothing of your con- 
troversy with Romanes. If he is going to 
show the evolution of intellect from sense, 
he is “the man for whom I have been look- 
ing,” as Kant somewhere says. 
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In your papers about scientific freedom,* 
which I read some time ago with much 
interest, you allude to a paper, or book, by 
Father Roberts,*? on the Galileo business. 
Will you kindly send me a postcard to say 
where the book is published? I gave some 
attention to the Galileo process when I 
was in Italy; and I arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the pope and the college of car- 
dinals had rather the best of it. It would 
complete the paradox if Father Roberts 
should help me to see the error of my 
ways. 

Yours very truly, 
T. H. Huxtey. 


Subsequently our ways again di- 
verged, but, so far as I know, the di- 
vergence was but physical. We both 
lived in the country and wide apart, 
and were both much abroad, and thus 
met very rarely. It will, however. 
ever be to me a great consolation io 
reflect that, long before the end, I was 
able once again to feel the friendly 
grasp of his hand, and to see he ac- 
cepted my assurance that my regard 
for him had persisted through all the 
mutations (and, I am sure, the misun- 
derstandings) which had for far too 
long a time separated me from him. 


St. GEORGE MIVART. 


1 Published in the Nineteenth Century for July, 
1885. 

2 “The Pontifical Decrees against the Motion of 
the Earth,” Burns and Oates, 1870. Some years 
later a fuller edition was published by Messrs. 
Parker & Co. 





From Leisure Hour. 
THE NEW STEWARD. 

The Muravieffs, father, mother, and 
son, were sitting round the samovar one 
evening in the early summer of last 
year, and discussing the various items 
of news left by their friend Mefodi 
Tartakoff, who had visited them in the 
course of the afternoon. Mefodi was a 
pedlar, and had been away among the 
villages in the province of Kursk, sell- 
ing tape and buttons and cotton lace to 
the peasant women. Old Muravieff’s 
intimacy with Mefodi had often been 
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made a cause of reproach to hin, that 
he, one of the leaders of the Starovers 
of Moscow, should hold such close com- 
munion with one of the orthodox. But 
Muravieff, although a stern man and 
true to his principles, had known 
Mefodi from his boyhood, and was true 
to his friends as well as to his prin- 
ciples. 

One piece of news in Mefodi’s narra- 
tive of his travels had especially inter- 
ested the Muravieffs. The Countess 
Vanovsky wanted a land steward. 
They did not know the countess, had 
never heard of her, but Mefodi sug- 
gested that as young Sylvester Mura- 
vieff had a practical knowledge of agri- 
culture obtained on his uncle’s farm in 
Simbirsk, ke should apply for the situa- 
tion. They continued to discuss the no- 
tion all the evening and late into the 
night. 
Moscow. Old Muravieff owned half a 
dozen droshkies, but his son showed no 
desire to drive one of them. Why 


should he not go out into the world and 
And Sylvester replied 


do for himself? 
—why not? 
They made quite certain that Syl- 
vester would obtain this desirable post, 
and the young man dreamed that night 
of a great country house and broad 
fields of waving corn and great herds of 
grazing cattle all under his charge. 
But he did not dream of a countess; 
that was reserved for the future. No 
member of the Muravieff family was 
master enough of the pen to trust him- 
self to write a letter to the countess ap- 
plying for the situation for Sylvester. 
The sect of Old Believers to which they 
belonged regarded it as sinful to read 
or write modern Russian, the language 
of Antichrist and the Dragon. To use 
it in their intercourse with the world 
was permitted, but to master it in any 
other way was to be untrue to the faith. 
So Mefodi Tartakoff was called in, and 
he, aided by the two Muravieffs, con- 
ecocted a wonderful letter to Countess 
Vanovsky in which Sylvester's knowl- 
edge, experience and honesty were 
urged upon her notice. The precious 
letter, over which three hours were 
spent, was carefully addressed by 


Sylvester was not required in. 
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Mefodi and committed by him to the 
post. 

They all felt quite certain that the 
countess would agree to accept Syl- 
vester’s services, and they were right. 
Within a week they had a letter, enclos- 
ing money for his travelling expenses, 
and instructing him to make all haste 
to Novo-Sarayevo, the name of the 
countess’ estate, where he would enter 
at once on his duties. At the railway 
station he was adjured by his father to 
do his duty to his new mistress, and to 
remain true to the old faith in which he 
had been brought up. He promised 
with tears in his eyes, and the old man 
returned comforted to his home. 

Novo-Sarayevo was a large dis- 
orderly looking place, which had been 
allowed to go to ruin. Sylvester indeed 
saw his thousands of acres of grain, his 
herds of cattle, his rambling country 
house, but over everything there was 
an air of decay and neglect. What is 
the countess like? wondered Sylvester, 
and he asked one of the score of slat- 
ternly maid-servants where he could 
see her. He heard she was in the gar- 
den reading. It was a lovely morning, 
the sun shining brightly from a cloud- 
less sky. The grass was like velvet 
under Sylvester’s feet, and the lowing 
of cattle from the meadows was music 
in his ears. He had the heart of a 
bucolic poet in his great handsome well- 
knit body. 

Suddenly a fresh clear voice in start- 
ling proximity to him arrested his steps. 

“Who are you?” 

He looked round. Between two high 
cedars a hammock had been slung, and 
in it reclined a lady dressed in white, 
shading her head from the sun with a 
red parasol. In her lips there was a 
cigarette, and an open book lay on her 
lap. She was young, and Sylvester had 
never seen any one half so lovely. He 
took off his cap and bowed profoundly. 

“The new steward, countess. Syl- 
vester—Sylvester Pavlovitch Muravieff 
at your command.” 

“Oh!” said the countess, and she 
gazed at him steadily for a moment, 
and saw the deep blush come mantling 
over his cheeks. “You look very young. 
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Why did you not mention your age? 
What age are you?” 

“Twenty-five, countess.” 

The countess’ book fell to the ground, 
and Sylvester sprang forward and 
picked it up. 

“Thank you so much, Sylvester Pav- 
lovitch. It’s a French book. I don’t 
suppose you know French. I wish you 


did. It will be such a nuisance talking 
all this farm Russian with you.” She 
paused for a moment. “Really you 


must dress differently.” 

Sylvester looked down at his loose 
blue caftan bound round the waist by 
a crimson girdle, and at his long, care- 
fully greased boots. It was the pe- 
culiar dress of the Old Believers, and 
no member of the body had ever worn 
anything else since the time of Peter 
the Great. 

“And Sylvester Pavlovitch, I hope 
you won’t mind shaving your chin. It 
looks so much neater, and I don’t like 
bearded men about me. They look like 
bears.” 

“An Old Believer without a beard!’ 
thought Sylvester with a shudder. 

“You'll be in Kursk on Saturday,” 
pursued the inexorable countess. “T’ll 
give you money to get a suit of clothes, 
and do visit a barber when you are 
there. The laborers will all respect you 
so much more, and it will really add to 
your personal appearance, and I do like 
to have nice-looking people about me. 
Well, I'm glad to have seen you. Go 
away and look at the place, and get to 
know the people, and look at your house 
and put it in order. I'll let you have 
whatever furniture you may want. 
And you can come to me this evening 
at seven.” 

Sylvester went his rounds, made 
friends with the people, and took over 
some accounts and papers from old 
Andreé, who had been mismanaging 
the estate since the last steward had 
departed. Andreé was very garrulous, 
and I must confess that Sylvester's 


curiosity, especially about the countess, 
was insatiable. 

She was a widow, Sylvester heard. 
The count married her for her beauty, 
and at his death had left her every- 
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thing. His death did not seem to have 
weighed heavily on her, for a year after 
it she was plunged in the vortex of so- 
ciety at St. Petersburg. Something 
happened which gave offence to the 
court, and she left the capital for Novo- 
Sarayevo. But Andreé did not think 
she could be very happy, as she saw 
no society except Colonel Soltykoff, 
who rode over occasionally from the 
neighboring estate, and whom she con- 
sulted about the management of her 
property. The colonel, he added, was a 
widower, and rich. 

Sylvester had a notion that if he met 
the colonel he would not like him. 

Punctually at seven Sylvester 
knocked at the countess’ door. It was 
a startling change from the bright light 
of the summer evening to the artificial 
light of the drawing-room. The count- 
ess had all her windows closed and her 
blinds down. The air was heavy with 
perfumes, and the closing strains of one 
of Chopin’s waltzes met his ears. The 
countess rose from the piano in a mar- 
vellous dress of soft silk, and cut in a 
manner which both pained and puzzled 
the honest young Starover. He was be- 
wildered at first, and then, as she sat 
beside him and fastened her great dark 
eyes on him, and the subtle influence of 
her presence and speech began to tell, 
he was intoxicated. Several times dur- 
ing the afternoon he had resolved to 
resist her commands about the new 
clothes and the abolition of his beard. 
He thought of his people and the prom- 
ise he had given his father, and had 
almost determined to resign his situa- 
tion rather than carry out her wishes. 
But, face to face with her, his resolu- 


tions vanished; he felt himself this 
woman's slave, and rejoiced in his 
chains. 


She spoke to him for an hour about 
the details of the management of the 
estate. Her head was clear, her words 
precise. She fetched some account- 
books and showed them to Sylvester, 
who was not a little puzzled to grasp 
their meaning. More than once she 
was at a loss for a Russian word to ex- 
press her meaning, and then she would 
turn to the steward with a bewitching 
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smile, and say, “Oh, I wish you spoke 
French”’—“like Colonel Soltykoff,” she 
added once. Poor Sylvester's face 
hardened when the colonel’s accom- 
plishment was mentioned. 

It was only when he rose to leave that 
the countess reminded him of their con- 
versation that morning. 

“Don’t forget to buy the clothes when 
you are in Kursk. That costume does 
not suit you. You look like—why you 
look like an Old Believer in that long 
caftan.” 

Sylvester had not the manliness to 
say that he was one; he smiled fatu- 
ously, and bowed and backed to the 
door. 

He did not sleep that night. He knew 
he had been a fool and a coward. but 
he was powerless to resist. Her smile 
haunted him, so did the rich tones of 
her voice, so did the loveliness of her 
face and neck and arms. As his mind 
dwelt on all these things he made 


feebler and feebler attempts to resist 
the temptation, and when the first glim- 
mer of dawn appeared in his room he 


had resolved to learn to read and write 
Russian, to learn French, to wear mod- 
ern clothes, and to shave his chin. For- 
getting or ignoring his past, his early 
training, his own people, he determined 
to live to win the favor of the beautifu! 
countess, even if that should jeopardize 
his eternal salvation. It was a night of 
terrible struggle, and this was the end 
of it. 

It was still a month to harvest, and 
Sylvester had not much to do on the 
estate. Next evening, his duties for the 
day accomplished, he walked to the vil- 
lage and made arrangements with the 
schoolmaster for learning to write Rus- 
sian, and with the schoolmaster’s sister 
for the study of French. Then came 
Saturday, when he must visit the pro- 
vincial town on business connected 
with the estate. Before he left Kursk 
he had purchased a suit of modern 
clothes, and after long dubitation had 
also parted with his beard. As he 
returned to Novo-Sarayevo he was the 
most wretched man in all the province. 
and would gladly have fled to Moscow 
and hidden his head in shame. ‘To ban- 
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ish thought and shame he worked hard 
that night at his French and Russian. 

On the following morning he received 
a message from the countess asking 
him to come to her. The new clothes 
and the creaky boots were worn for the 
first time. The countess was in the 
garden waiting for him. 

“Oh, Sylvester Pavlovitch! what a 
change! You do look nice, just like a 
fine young merchant from Moscow. 
But I must not make you vain.” Sh¢ 
saw that the steward was blushing like 
a girl of sixteen. “Well, I want you to 
tell them to get ready the pony carriage, 
and to ask you to drive me to church. 
You have not seen our church yet, or 
met Father Kyril?’ 

“No.” answered Sylvester sheepishly. 
He could not imagine a Starover in an 
orthodox temple or conversing with an 
orthodox pope. But he said nothing. 
He only set his teeth hard, and when 
the pony carriage was ready he drove 
it round to the great house and sat 
there awaiting his mistress. 

She appeared in an exquisite morning 
dress and sat down beside him, and 
away they drove along the beautiful 
summer road. 

“Tell me about your people, Sylvester 
Pavlovitch,” said the countess. “tl am 
very much interested in you and in 
them. I want to know all about you.” 
She looked at him full with her splen- 
did eyes, and Sylvester’s haart swelled 
with pride. He told her everything, ex- 
cept that they were of the sect of O14 
Believers. 

They arrived before the eutrance to 
the church. Sylvester said he would 
just drive the ponies about the place 
until his mistress’ devotions were 
ended. She looked at him. 

“Why, Sylvester Pavlovitch, you are 
not a pagan! Give the ponies to one of 
those boys there to take charge of, and 
come into church and say your prayers 
like a Christian.” 

Sylvester turned pale. This wes the 
worst trial of all, this the most terrify- 
ing step downwards he had yet taken. 
He knew no penance which would 
cleanse his soul of this stain. But he 
hesitated only for a moment, and fol- 
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went home in the hot noonday sun, 


lowed the countess into the orthodox 
church. 

It was all strange and horrible in the 
eyes of this Old Believer—the priest 
blessing the people with three instead 
of with two fingers, and going from 
west to east instead of from east to 
west in his movements’ before 
the altar, the sacred emblem of the 
cross with two transverse beams in- 
stead of three, the corrupted text of the 
Liturgy—it was all terribly sinful in 
Sylvester’s eyes. These were no tvrifles 
to him, for he believed that on the due 
performance of a right ritual depended 
all that was vital in religion. He had 
been brought up by fanatical Starovers 
who abhorred the practices of the or- 
thodox church, and this hour spent in 
listening to their profane service was 
worse than torture to him. 

But it came to an end at last, and he 
hastened out to the fresh air from the 
smell of the incense and waited for the 
countess. When every one had long 
left the church she appeared accom- 
panied by the priest. Sylvester’s cup 
was full to overflowing, for in the 
countess’ presence the priest held out 
his hand and he had to take it, the 
hand of a priest of Antichrist. 

On the way home the countess spoke 
only a few words. The incense she 
said had given her a headache, and she 
told Sylvester to drive quickly. A 
groom awaited their arrival, to whom 
the steward passed over the ponies. 

“Sylvester Pavlovitch,” said the 
countess, “before you go home I wish 
to speak to you a minute.” They stood 
at the door. 

“I am going away from here in a few 
days. I am going to Switzerland. Ill 
probably remain away about two 
months, and when I return it will be 
with Colonel Soltykoff as my husband. 
I hope I may safely leave the manage- 
ment of the estate in your hands until 
I return. I’m sure you are honest and 
true. I'll see you again before I leave. 
Good-bye.” 

Sylvester heard the 


every one of 


clearly spoken words, but he had no 
answer ready, and when he looked up 
the countess was gone to her room. 


He 
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carrying his cap in his hand. He sat at 
his window all that Sunday, and looked 
out at the waving fields of corn, and at 
the village boys and girls dancing in 
one of the paddocks. 

The countess left for Switzerland two 
days afterwards, but in the hurry and 
bustle of departure she had no time to 
see the steward, but she left various 
messages for him with Andreé, also 
her address in Vevey. 

On the evening of her departure he 
carefully tied up his new clothes in a 
parcel and placed them on his bed. He 
then tore a sheet of paper out of his 
French exercise-book and scrawled a 
few words to the countess, informing 
her that he was obliged to leave her 
service. He addressed the envelope in 
great unmistakable letters, and com- 
mitted it to Andreé’s care. When it 
grew dark that evening he ordered one 
of the farm hands to harness two of the 
horses and drive him to the nearest 
railway station. Arrived there, he took 
his ticket for Simbirsk, the town near 
which his uncle hada farm. But it was 
not to his uncle he went. Three days 
he tramped through the great pine for- 
ests until he came to a wattled hut in 
which a hermit resided, whose drink 
was the water from the brook that 
brawled past his door, and whose food 
was the berries of the forest and the 
gifts of pilgrims. It was to him that 
Sylvester came ragged and torn, and 
with a heart wounded and bleeding. 
The old hermit took him in and com- 
forted the deeply penitent man, and as 
the months fled Sylvester's peace of 


conscience gradually returned, and 
the past became but as an evil 
dream. 


. . . . . . 


The countess was sitting on the ter- 
race of the hotel overlooking the lake 
when the letters from Russia were 
handed to her. The colonel reclined on 
a garden chair beside her. 

She read them through until she came 
to Sylvester’s scrawl. This she glanced 
at and passed it over to the colonel with 
the remark:— 


“What a nuisance! The new steward 
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is leaving. 1 am sure he was a thor- 
oughly honest man.” 

“Oh, is he?’ said the colonel, “that is 
very annoying. I suppose it will mean 
the curtailment of our honeymoon.” 

MICHAEL A. MORKI<ON. 





From The Contemporary Review. 
EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF 
GOD.” 1 

Mr. Grant Allen’s large book on “The 
Svolution of the Idea of God” deals 
with “profound questions,” as he says. 
One may, therefore, be allowed to re- 
gret the mode of treatment which he 
has adopted. He approaches his theme 
by the method of anthropology, examin- 
ing the religious ideas of the most back- 
ward races, and tracing the upward 
evolution of belief. Now absolute ex- 
actitude of statement and reference are 
imperatively needed in such work, but 
Mr. Allen, for reasons which he gives, 


‘“ THE 


abstains from precise references. 


He has “borrowed from Dr. E. B. 
Tylor much valuable matter;” but has 
he verified Dr. Tylor’s references, with 
their contexts? There is no more care- 
ful writer than my learned friend Dr. 
Tylor. Yet, within the past week I 
have found, in two cases, that it was 
necessary to verify even his references, 
because, when consulted, they cast a 
new and unexpected light on the mat- 
ter in hand. In one instance (where Dr. 
Tylor gave an erroneous reference), the 
facts, as stated by the authority, made 
very strongly for my view as against 
his. I should not have gathered that 
from his condensed version. In the 
second example, Dr. Tylor does not 
seem to have traced his fact from a 
modern editorial note on an old book, 
to its source in a newspaper of 1663. 
Had he done so, he could not have 
made the comment which he does make 
on the topic in question. But, while 
even Dr. Tylor may err, and has erred, 
he, like a scientific reasoner, gives us 


1 The Evolution of the’ Idea of God. By 


Grant Allen. 1897. 
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the means of correcting him. Mr. 
Allen, of set purpose, gives us no such 
opportunities. He occasionally refers 
to Mr. Herbert Spencer’s collections of 
evidence en bloc. Dr. Tylor was once 
moved to publish an examination of a 
few of Mr. Spencer’s “facts” and the- 
ories; the result tended rather to amuse 
than to establish confidence. Thus it 
is plain by examples, and, indeed, it is 
universally admitted, that to offer 
“facts,” without exact citations of evi- 
dence, is not a scientific proceeding. 
The public, indeed, is believed to detest 
all notes and references, but, except in 
a mere work of popular propaganda, 
they are necessary. 

Mr. Allen, of course, knows as well as 
any man the reasons why exactitude of 
statement and reference is necessary. 
But he pleads (pp. 434, 435) that he is 
only trying “to lay before the general 
public a rough sketch of a psychological 
rebuilding, and to suggest at the same 
time to scholars and anthropologists 
some inkling of the lines along which 
evidence in favor of my proposed recon- 
struction is likeliest to be found.” If 
this book is welcomed, Mr. Allen hopes 
to follow it up by others, “and original 
authorities will be copiously quoted, 
with the fullest references.” Dealing 
here, he says, “with few save well- 
known facts, ... I have not thought 
it necessary to encumber my pages with 
frequent and pedantic foot-notes;” 
pedantic, I presume, because superflu- 
ous. But, in verity, notes are not super- 
fluous, as I, for one, do not know some 
of Mr. Ailen’s facts, while he does not 
know, or ignores, or rejects, as not evi- 
dential, some of my facts. “The 
scholar will know well enough where to 
look for the proofs he needs.” Indeed, 
I don’t know where to look for the 
proofs of some of Mr. Allen's state- 
ments. Notes are needed very much in- 
deed. 

In criticising Mr. Allen, I shall not 
venture on the ground of his dealings 
with Christianity. It will be enough 
for me to follow him in his “proof that 
in its origin the concept of a God is 
nothing more than that of a dead man, 
regarded as a still surviving ghost or 
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spirit, with increased or supernatural 
powers and qualities” (p. 19). 

In his second chapter he treats of re- 
ligion and mythology. In his opinion, 
religion is merely ritual and worship. 
But there can be no worship without 
belief, if it be merely the belief that a 
dead man can, and possibly will, bite 
you. This is too obvious to need en- 
forcing. Mr. Allen also regards “the 
ethical element” as “not at all essential 
to religion in its wider aspect.” Per- 
haps it is not “essential,” but it is usu- 
ally concomitant. The lowest savage 
race fairly well known to me is the 
Australian. The gods of that people 
already “make for righteousness.”* If 
it is alleged that missionaries introduce 
these ideas, we reply that they are in- 
culcated at the Boras, or tribal religious 
mysteries, which do not show much 
missionary influence.’ 

Mr. Allen now remarks that beth the 
philological and the anthropological 
schools of mythology “fail to perceive 
that what they are accounting for is not 
the origin of religion at all.” Mr. Max 
Miiller is very able to reply for himself. 
But I, whom Mr. Allen honors by nam- 
ing, do not exactly “fail to perceive that 
I am not accounting for the origin of 
religion,” because I expressly declare 
that I do not believe the origin to be 
scientifically discoverable at all. We 
cannot, I say, make the discovery ni par 
Tobservation, ni par l'erpérience; we are 
reduced to conjectures more or less 
plausible. We have the guesses of Lu- 
cretius, Hume, Comte, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, Dr. Tylor. One or other of 
these may have guessed right, but his- 
torical demonstration is impossible. 
Therefore, as a mythologist, I leave the 
origin of religion alone; the origin, that 
is, of religious belief. Mr. Allen, to be 
sure, says, “In all early religions the 
practice is at a maximum, the creed at 
a minimum” (p. 40). To myself, sav- 
ages appear, on the other hand, to 

1 Brough Smyth, “ Aborigines of Victoria,” i, 
428. Taplin. “Native Races of South Aus- 
tralia,” pp. 36,56. Ridley and Giinther ap. Bor- 
ough Smyth, ii. 285. 

2 “ Journal Anthrop. Inst.” 


424. 
3 “ Mythes, Cultes et Religion,”’ p. 307. 


May, 1895, pp. 423, 
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waste very valuable powers of belief 
on a large number of unworthy ob- 
jects. 

In Mr. Allen’s third chapter, “The 
Life of the Dead,” we touch what seems 
the weak point of his system. It is far 
too systematic! In the religions of low 
savages known to me we find all, or 
nearly all, the elements of religions co- 
existing. We have high gods often, 
but, like Cronos in Greece, remote in 
the background. They made things, or 
many things; but they are dei otiosi, 
though frequently supposed to keep an 
eye on human conduct, and even to re- 
ward or punish it after death. They 
receive prayer and adoration. We have 
also departmental gods, of forests or 
rivers, and so forth; with wandering or 
local demons, worshipped ancestors, 
fetishes, totems, deified living men, 
tout le tremblement. 'They all coexist 
among very low savages. As to which 
was first developed we have no histor- 
ical information. If the high gods, say 
Baiame in Australia, came last (Baiame 
equals the Maker), they should, as lat- 
est evolved, be the most fashionable 
and powerful gods. But the reverse is 
sometimes the case, as Major Ellis 
shows, for Africa, in his “Religion of 
the Tshi-speaking People.” There is 
plenty of similar evidence. I express 
no theory; I only note that in the lowest 
peoples known to me most elements of 
religion coexist. I may make guesses 
as to whether gods, ghosts, or fetishes 
came first, but I have no historical evi- 
dence. 

Mr. Allen believes that corpse-wor- 
ship came first; then ghosts, then gods. 
“There are savage races who have 
nothing worth calling gods, but have 
still a religion or cult of their dead 
relatives” (p. 42). Here we need facts 
and exact references. There are cer- 
tainly savage races in a very different 
condition. Mr. Allen, then, being very 
systematic, discerns three strata of 
belief, which shade into each other:— 


(1) “The dead are thought of as yet 
bodily living.” 
(2) “Death is regarded as only tem- 


porary ... men look forward to the 
resurrection of the body.” 
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Dr. Tylor says, “How far the preser- 
vation of remains of the body may be 
connected with an idea of bodily resur- 
rection ... isa problem for which the 


evidence available does not seem suffi- 
cient.” It 
Allen.’ 

(3) “The soul is regarded as a distinct 
entity from the body” (p. 43). 


seems sufficient to Mr. 


Now to these three strata of belief, 
correspond, in Mr. Allen’s opinion, three 
methods of dea'ing with that earliest 
object of worship, the dead body:— 


(1) “Preservation of the _ corpse, 
which eventuates in mummification” 
(p. 49). 

(2) “Burial or its equivalent” (p. 53). 

(3) “It is only when bronze and other 
metals are introduced that races ad- 
vance to the third stage, the stage of 
cremation’? (p. 55). 


Now, as a mere matter of detail, this 
last assertion is contrary to alleged 
facts. The natives of Tasmania, when 
discovered, are believed by many to 
have been in the palzeolithic stage of 
culture. They certainly did not use 
any metals. Yet (among other ways of 
disposing of them) they cremated their 
dead. Péron found a kind of monu- 
ment under which was a vast mass of 
cremated Tasmanians. His description 
is extremely curious and touching.‘ 

Tasmania by itself would destroy Mr. 
Allen’s system of cremation as a mode 
of disposing of the dead so late that it 
was unknown to peoples ignorant of the 
metals. The Tasmanians kept corpses 
in trees, buried, and burned them; they 
were in all three of Mr. Allen’s strata 
at once. So are the Australians: they 
bury, burn, place in trees, in streams, 
on piles, on platforms, and in caves; 
and mothers will carry a dead infant, 
“in the nope of being able to bury it 
near the place where it was born.’’* 

1* Primitive Culture,”’ ii. 19. Compare ii. 5, 
and Brough Smyth, i.113, which seems to make 
another explanation highly probable. 

2 An exception is made for the Aztecs, 

5 See examples in the Pitt River Museum. 

4 Péron, ‘* Voyage.”’ 1800-1804. 
Also ap. Brough Smyth, ii. 387-389. 


5 A crowd of examples in Brough Smyth, i. 98- 


122. 


Vol i., p. 265. 
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“Four different methodsof disposing of 
the dead obtain in the neighborhood of 
Encounter Bay.” We have burying the 
body, preserving it up a tree, and burn- 
ing, for “those who die shortly after 
birth.”* Thus, undeniably, tribes on 
the same uniform low level of culture 
practise every way of bestowing their 
dead. It is obviously impossible, where 
all methods coexist among the same low 
savages, to say which is the earliest 
method, or to discover the sequence of 
their succession. Mr. Allen’s “three 
stages” vanish under the touch of facts. 
He gave no evidence for his crucial 
statement that cremation only came in 
with the use of metals. Nor does he 
give any evidence for his remark that 
“the Australians used to cut off the 
thumb of a slain enemy that he might 
be unable to draw the bow” (p. 58). 

The Australians do not use the bow!" 

With the disappearance of the three 
consecutive stages of preserving dead 
bodies, burying, and burning, vanish, of 
course, the three corresponding stages 
of belief in (1) the continued life of the 
corpse, (2) in resurrection, and (3) in 
the soul. These beliefs do, indeed, ex- 
ist, but the idea of them as three con- 
secutive strata in development becomes 
a mere conjecture. In the first stage, 
“the actual corpse, as it seems to me, 
appears in dreams.” As the actual 
corpse has often been flayed, stripped of 
its flesh, decapitated, and perhaps, as 
far as possible, eaten, its appearance, 
in a dream, must be far from amiable. 
But we have, of course, no evidence as 
to what kind of corpses are seen in 
dreams by savages. It is all sheer 
guesswork (pp. 52-53). I have, for my 
part, declined to make shots at the 
origin of religion; I agree with Pro- 
fessor Lieblein: “It is not my opinion 
that it is possible in any people hitherto 
historically known, to show the first 
origin of the idea of God.’’* The sug- 


6 Mr. Hamilton, Protector of Aborigines, in 
“Journal of Anthrop. Institute,” Nov., 1894, p. 
180. 

7 Bows may have been brought by Papuans to 
North Australia, but the weapon is not in the 
list of those used by natives. 

8 “Egyptian Religion.” 
Leipzig, 1884. Pp 11, 13. 


By J. Lieblein. 
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gestions of Mr. Allen, with his Aus- 
tralian bows, and non-cremating palzo- 
lithic or neolithic peoples, do not in- 

crease my desire to be venturesome. 
When once the reader is convinced 
(as I hope the facts have convinced 
Lim) that Mr. Allen’s three stages are 
“a devout imagination,” the solemnity 
of his arguments from his shattered 
premises affords a rather cruet enter- 
tainment. Orthodoxy has left the Vol- 
tairean method to heretics; here it 
would find a delightful and boundless 
field. Mr. Allen argues that the savage 
has vague ideas of death (which is 
true), and may often doubt whether a 
friend’s life has quite gone, or is only 
taking a jaunt. If this implies a belief 
in the spirit, Mr. Allen thinks that a 
comparatively late idea. Originally the 
body itself, the corpse, was first loved, 
then dreaded (nobody knows why) as 
an entity which might take to living 
again. “As a rule he” (the savage) 
“keeps and tends the bodies of his 
friends as long as any chance remains 
of their ultimate recovery, and often 
. much longer.” Does he? The 


Australian buries his friend (if he is in 
the burying mood) as soon as the breath 


is out of the body. “When the last 
breath has been breathed,” the body is 
corded up (probably to keep it down). 
“Three or less minutes suffice for these 
preparations, and the corpse is then 
ready for ... the tomb.”* We do not 
learn that they wait longer before cre- 
mating the body, when they practise 
cremation.? Other dead blacks are 
toasted, flayed, carried about, and 
finally left.on a platform.* 

All three “stages” coexist among 
Australian savages on one level of cul- 
ture. Yet “each of the three stages of 
thought ... has its appropriate way 
of disposing of its dead” (p. 49). Are 
the preserving, burying, and burning 
blacks of Australia, then, in three dif. 
ferent “stages of thought’? If so, it 
should be proved by evidence before 


1 Brough Smyth, i. 100. 

2 Op. cit. i. 109. Delatite, Ovens, Broken and 
King Rivers blacks. 

8 Meyer, “* Blacks of Encounter Bay,” op. cif. 
i. 113. 
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we go a step further. As to the Crees 
carrying hair of dead relations for 
three years, I am carrying about 
Prince Charles's hair (in old sleeve. 
studs), but nothing follows as to my 
religious convictions. 

While the “actual corpse” is fed, 
worshipped, and appears in dreams, in 
the first stage, that of body-preserving, 
“fear of the dead” declares itself in the 
second stage, that of burial. The third 
stage is that of cremation. “During the 
early historical period, all the most 
advanced and cultivated § nations 
burned their dead” (of course the Egyp- 
tians and Peruvians did not, but never 
mind), “and, in consequence, accepted the 
more ideal and refined notion of immor- 
tality.” 

Now Mr. Allen had a noble chance of 
testing his theory. He should have 
strictly inquired: Do the corpse-preserv- 
ing Australians feed, worship, and love 
their dead? Do the burying Austra- 
lians fear their dead? Do the burning 
Australians, and they alone, “in conse- 
quence accept the more ideal and re- 
fined notion of immortality?’ 

Mr. Allen does not seem to have made 
these inquiries. As to the burying Aus- 
tralians fearing their dead, they cer- 
tainly tie the corpses tightly up, per- 
haps to prevent them from wandering. 
But, so do the body-preserving Aus- 
tralians.* If tying up the corpse proves 
fear, then blacks in the first stage, who 
should love the dead, fear it as much as 
blacks in the second stage, who are said 
to be afraid of corpses. That the Aus- 
tralians who burn their dead differ 
from their neighbors in accepting the 
refined theory of immortality, Mr. Allen 
does not try to prove, and I know no evi- 
dence for the fact. 

Mr. Allen says: “I think, until some 
more positive evidence is adduced on 
the other side, we may rest content 
with our general conclusion, that burial 
is the oldest, most universal, and most 
savage way of disposing of the 
remains of the dead... after the 
general recognition of death as 
a positive condition.” Well, I have 
adduced positive evidence that all 


4 Ibid. ap. Brough Smyth, i. 113. 
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modes are going on at once, and went 
on at once, among the lowest known 
savages. It is Mr. Allen’s business to 
prove that, among these savages, three 
different stages of belief exist, harmo- 
nizing with their three modes of getting 
rid of corpses. Till he proves this, we 
ean go no further. 

Burial is, originally, a means of pro- 
tecting men “against the vagrant ten- 
dencies of the actual dead” (p. 58). Mr. 
Allen thinks that people first feared 
“the actual corpse.” He must mean 
after they ceased to feed, fondle, and 
worship it. But why, having once be- 
gun, did men cease to feed and worship 
it, and, on the other hand, fear it and 
keep it down under a stone or tumulus? 
When, or why, did ghosts, or corpses, 
begin “to make themselves extremely 
disagreeable to their relatives”? I fail 
to see that Mr. Allen gives any reason 
for this change of behavior in corpses, 
or this new want of hospitality to the 
dead. We really must ask why, after 
fondling and feeding corpses, men en- 
tered on a new stage of fear of, and 
cruelty to, corpses? Can it be that 
when the flayed corpse, or headless 
corpse, or skeleton, took to appearing 
to the living in dreams or hallucina- 
tions, he was really more than early 
man could stand? I make Mr. Allen a 
present of this idea, which seems to fill 
up an important lacuna in his system. 
Not that, in my opinion, the appearance 
of “corpses three months old,” even if 
unflayed, could be exhilarating or en- 
dearing hallucinations. “Gin a body 
meet a body” of that sort “need a body 
ery?” Probably he would have a fair 
excuse for crying. 

It is also a serious objection that we 
have no historical evidence as to the 
stage when men evolved the belief in 
spirits. Mr. Allen putsit comparatively 
late, perhaps because he believes that 
the earliest practice is to worship the 
corpse, sans phrase. But I have shown 
that the evidence does not justify his 
opinion. We cannot distinguish these 
shades of belief. In a Bornean case of 


body-preservation (p. 51) it is not the 
dead man, but his Nitu (ghost?) that is 


fed. is buried under 


If the corpse 
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heavy weights, it may be lest the spirit 
should come back to it and make it 
“walk.” We have no chance of obtain- 
ing certain knowledge. 

As to the development of the idea of 
ghost, soul, or spirit, Mr. Allen accepts, 
without criticism, the theory “already 
fully worked out by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and Dr. Tylor” (p. 47). I do 
not accept it without criticism. Dr. 
Tylor knowingly left, at his base and all 
along his line of communications, a set 
of fortresses, masked as it were, which 
I am not inclined to abandon. I mean 
he passed several sets of supranormal 
phenomena (which might give rise to 
the belief in spirits), professedly with- 
out asking whether they were real phe- 
nomena or not. I incline to believe that 
they are real, are unexplained, and may 
be among the origins of belief in spir- 
its, though I do not by any means say 
that they afford a valid basis for that 
belief. With M. Richet (professor of 
physiology in the Faculty of Medicine 
in Paris), “I should say that, among a 
few persons, there exists @ faculty of 
knowledge which differs absolutely from 
our ordinary faculties. Then there is 
neither space, nor time, nor material 
object interposed.”’ M. Richet thus 
sums up the experiments of six years. 
My conversion was more rapid; but it 
prevents me from accepting the Ty- 
lorian hypothesis that the idea of spirits 
(whether it be true or false) is based 
wholly on events nor supranormal. 
This position of mine may be “to the 
Greeks foolishness,” but I am com- 
pelled to hold it by facts, and, of course, 
I cannot swallow, without criticism, Mr. 
Spencer’s or Dr. Tylor’s theories of the 
origin of man’s belief in the soul. Mr. 
Allen remarks, “The idea of immortal- 
ity ... arose from... the practice 
of burning.” By immortality I take 
him to mean here life (eternal or not) 
after death. But that idea occurs 
among savages who do not burn; and, 
among low savages who burn (like the 
Australians), we must ask, do they re- 
gard the soul as immortal or only as 
persistent ?? 


1 “ Proceedings S. P. R.”’ xii. 166. 
2 Mr. Allen says that “‘ the neolithic remains of 
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To be done with this topic: Mr. Allen’s 
theory of the origin of the belief in im- 
mortality rests on the hypothesis that 
cremation belongs to a later stage of 
culture than corpse-preserving or bury- 
ing. I have demonstrated that all 
modes of disposing of corpses coexist, 
and have coexisted, in the lowest stage 
of culture known to us in practice. 
Therefore we have only guesswork to 
guide us, when we say that one mode 
was, everywhere, prior to another 
mode. And that demolishes Mr. Al- 
len’s theory of the three corresponding 
stages of practice and belief. 

Mr. Allen now sketches, partly after 
Mr. Spencer, the development of ghosts 
into gods. 

“In the earliest stage of all—the stage 
where the actual bodies of the dead are 
preserved, gods, as such, are for the 
most part unknown,” corpses are wor- 
shipped (p. 68). Examples are, Tahiti, 
Central America, New Guinea, Egypt, 
and Peru. Now, are gods for “the most 
part unknown” in Tahiti, Central 
America, New Guinea, Egypt and 
Peru? About Egypt and Peru we 


are certain that gods were very well 


known. Kingship, Mr. Allen goes on, 
as society advances, reacts on religion; 
the king’s ancestral ghosts form a 
hierarchy “among whom the oldest, and 
therefore the least known, are usually 
the greatest” (p. 73). 

Mr. Allen now goes into a discussion 
of priests, temples, sacred trees, stones, 
and stakes. But I wish to keep to the 
evolution of gods from ghosts of real 
persons. Taking a fairly low race, I 
shall prove that spirits which, as dis- 
tinguished from ghosts, are said by the 
people never to have been in human 
shape, are chiefly worshipped, at a 
more primitive grade of culture; while 
ghosts of the dead are chiefly wor- 
shipped at a higher grade of culture. 
Now this is the reverse of what suits 
Mr. Allen’s system. The people of the 
higher grade should have the purer 
faith. My instance is that of the New 


the Mentone caves are of a grade of culture 
earlier and simpler than any krown to us else- 
where ’”’ (p. 55). Was, then, a piece of iron not 
found with the tall skeleton? 
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Hebrides and Banks Island, as con- 
trasted with the Solomon Islands and 
Fiji. The former worship spirits that 
never were human, rather than ghosts 
of men. The latter worship ghosts of 
men rather than spirits never human. 
Thus ghost-worship “accompanies a 
more considerable advance in the arts 
of life than the pure spirit-worship.”* 
All this is the reverse of what we 
should expect on Mr. Allen’s hypoth- 
esis. 

To this fact Mr. Allen might perhaps 
reply in his own words (p. 437): “Where 
spirits exist in abundance and pervade 
all nature, I still fail to understand why 
they may not be referred to the one 
known source and spring of all ghostly 
beings.” We can only say that the 
Banks Islanders do not so refer Qat, to 
whom they pray as we do to God. And 
the point is that they have reached this 
higher conception of the never human 
Qat, a spirit, though they are on a lower 
level of culture than the Solomon Isl- 
anders, who chiefly worship ghosts of 
the dead. Mr. Allen says: “If any one 
can show me a race of spirit-believers 
who do not worship their own ancestral 
spirits ...I1 will gladly hear him.” 
Now Dr. Codrington writes: “In the 
western isles the offerings are made to 
ghosts and consumed by fire as well as 
eaten; in the eastern islands” (Banks 
and New Hebrides) “they are made to 
spirits, and there is no sacrificial fire or 
meal” (op. cit. p. 129). The Banks 
Islanders. however, when in danger, 
pray to dead friends as well as to non- 
human spirits. The fact is that stages 
of advance in culture do not correspond 
with stages of advance in religion to the 
extent which Mr. Allen imagines. We 
have seen that the three progressive 
stages of custom about the dead all co- 
exist in the same very low stage of cul- 
ture. The body-preserving and bury- 
ing blacks ought to have no notion of 
the life of the separate ghost after 
death. Much less ought they to have 
the notion of gods who never were mor- 
tal men. But this notion they do, in 
fact, possess. Thus, among Austra- 
lians of the Darling we find Baiame, 


1 Codrington, ‘‘ Melanesia,” p. 122. 
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Carbon Massa, “The Great Master.” 
We have also Nurrumdere, Pundjel, 
Pirnmeheal, a gigantic man who lives 
behind the clouds, is kind, is rarely 
named, but always with respect.’ 
These gods seem too high for the social 
stage of their peoples. They are usu- 
ally, in part at least, creators, and are 
engaged in the eternal dualistic conflict 
with their malevolent opposites. Yet 
all this occurs among low savages, who 
practise all three ways of disposing of 
their dead. In Australia as in Africa 
great gods, but infrequently wor- 
shipped, and, ex hypothesi, latest in evo- 
lution, lie behind the fetishes and hu- 
man ghosts, who are much more 
fashionable objects of cult. This can- 
not conceivably be the result in Aus- 
tralia of kingship and the deification of 
royal ancestors. The Australians have 
scarcely the germs of the institution of 
rank. Thus I fail to see how Mr. 
Allen’s system accounts either for the 
never human worshipful spirits (as 
Qat) of Banks Island, or for the vague 
great gods of Australians and other low 
races, such as Andamanese and Bush- 
men. I can anticipate one way for 
Mr. Allen out of this quandary. As 
savages have been existing for dateless 
centuries, Mr. Allen may say, “Your 
blacks are degraded from a higher level 
of culture, from a social condition of 
kingship, in which they evolved these 
higher gods of theirs.” This is the old 
orthodox position. But not one native 
piece of pottery or even (to my knowl- 
edge) one stone arrowhead of ancient 
date has been discovered in Australian 
soil. These blacks show no traces of 
higher culture in the past. 

It will scarcely be denied that in the 
great gods of Australia, Masters and 
Makers, we have analogues to the ad- 
vanced gods of civilized peoples. But 
we are not told how they were evolved 
out of corpses or ghosts, in a stage of 
culture where, in Mr. Allen’s hypoth- 
esis, they have no business to find 
themselves. Indeed, he says, “among 
very primitive tribes we find, as a rule, 

1 Dawkins, “‘ Aborigines of Australia,” p. 47. 


One may cite two such accourts of the “ Bora,” 
or tribal mysteries, as have reached us. 





only very domestic and very recent ob- 
jects of worship” (p. 74). If so, let him 
explain our exceptions. Pirnmeheal 
and his peers, if not much worshipped, 
are certainly objects of religious belief. 
And they are worshipped, to this extent 
at least, that the Bora, the savage 
Eleusinia, are held in their honor, while 
they keep up ethically the cause of good 
against evil. 

All this is a scanty sample of facts in 
detail. All this is swamped, or rather 
is overlooked, in what Cambridge men 
used to call “a hasty G,” in Mr. Allen’s 
large and imposing generalization. But 
these are “profound questions,” not to 
be solved by generalizations based on 
neglect, or ignorance, or disbelief, of 
contradictory facts. Even if these 
facts be called exceptional, it is excep- 
tions that we must study, if we would 
advance knowledge. 

Omitting, as I said I would do, sacred 
stones, stakes, trees, and temples, I 
come to chapter viii., “The Gods of 
Egypt.” In this field Mr. Allen and I 
are alike mere amateurs, ignorant of 
the language. I have, however, read a 
good deal of German, French, English, 
and Dutch erudition about the subject, 
as, no doubt, has Mr. Allen. He says: 
“Nowhere else in the world (but in 
Egypt) can we trace so well such a con- 
tinuous development from the very sim- 
plest beginnings to the very highest 
phases of mysticism and philosophic 
theology” (p. 155). Again, “In Egypt 
alone, of all civilized countries, does our 
record go back to the remote period 
when the religious conception was still 
at the common savage level, and follow 
it continuously .. . (p. 156). By a con- 
ception still “at the common savage 
level,” Mr. Allen alludes to the Egyp- 
tian worship of the dead and care of 
the preserved corpse. “Early Egyptian 
religion bases itself entirely upon two 
main foundations, ancestor-worship 
and totemism” (p. 157). About the 
origin of totemism, we know nothing, 
so I do not pursue that line of develop- 
ment. 

I do, however, observe that Mr. Allen 
derives the Egyptian obelisk from the 
“shapeless head-stone” of the grave. 
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This is very curious. The Egyptians 
must once have abandoned the first 
stage of corpse-preservation and mum- 
mies, in favor of the second stage, 
burial under head-stones. This became 
so general that, out of head-stones obe- 
lisks were evolved. Egypt then re- 
turned, we do not know when or why, 
to stage number one, and to mummies, 
The earliest obelisks known to Dr. 
Birch are of the fourth and fifth dynas- 
ties; they were placed, not over graves, 
but “before the doors of sepulchres.” 
Mr. Allen does not seem to dilate on 
proofs of the second stage (burial in 
earth) among the Egyptians. This, 
however, is necessary to his argument. 

To return to what he does say, I am 
wholly unconvinced that Egyptian re- 
ligion has no origins beyond totemism 
and ancestor-worship, or that “in the 
tombs themselves we can trace a grad- 
ual development of the religious senti- 
ment from corpse-worship to god-wor- 
ship.” I have already declined to ad- 
mit that worship is the only test of a 
God. He may, and often does, exist in 
belief, as a Maker and Master, and an 


opponent of evil, though His worship- 


pers are parci et infrequentes. Now, in 
the oldest tombs, we find, as gods, 
Osiris, Horus, Thoth, Seb, Nut, Hathor, 
Anubis, and others.’ Already, under 
the second dynasty, the kings added to 
their own name that of Ra, “sons of 
Ra,” the sun; while Seb is the earth, 
Nut is the heaven, and Thoth the moon. 
Thus our earliest lists of Egyptian gods 
contain several not “at the lowest sav- 
age level’ of corpse or ghost worship. 
Therefore, Mr. Allen’s assertion seems 
to me incorrect. Indeed, he admits 
that there are Egyptian gods, “not im- 
mediately or certainly resolvable into 
deified ancestors,” but he is not sure 
that we cannot “trace them, in the last 
resort, to deified ancestors of various 
ruling families or dominant cities” (p. 
163). 

I can imagine several ways in which 
a more or less ingenious person could 
prove, to his own private satisfaction, 
that “the blessed sun himself” was “a 
fair hot wench in flame-colored taffeta,” 

1 Lieblein, op. cit. p.7. 
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and deified ancestress of the Egyptian 
royal family. But such exercises of 
fancy would not persuade me that 
heaven, earth, the sun, and so forth, 
were ever anybody’s deified ancestors. 

No, when we first meet Egyptian re- 
ligion, we find the cult of the dead, and 
we also (as in Australia) find belief in 
great gods. One of them (as in Aus- 
tralia) was engaged with his opposite in 
the universal dualistic conflict of good 
and evil. 

Mr. Allen makes much of Osiris as an 
actual ancestral mummy and spirit, 
once a real man. To Mannhardt and 
Lieblin, he represents the sun. I have, 
myself, no theory of his original form 
or significance. He is figured as a 
mummy, holding the emblems of 
power, and he possessed, among other 
functions of a contradictory kind, the 
throne of the dead. 

Conceivably he may once have 
walked the earth, and on his decease, 
may have been “The Dead Chief of 
Abydos” (p. 164). But, even then, his 
worshippers may have also believed in 
other gods, Nut, Seb, and so on, who 
never were human beings, just as the 
“low down” Banks Islanders worship 
spirits which never were human beings. 
We know nothing about the matter; but 
we do know that races without any 
chiefs at all already believe in, and 
honor gods whom nothing proves to 
have ever been men, corpses, or 
ghosts. 

I shall not dispute about the fact of 
Osiris owning too many graves for one 
dead chief. So does Tsui Goab in 
Africa. But please observe Mr. Allen's 
logic! He draws a parallel between 
local Osirises and local saints, Our 
Lady of Loretto and Our Lady of 
Lourdes. But the point is that Osiris 
was believed to be buried at a number 
of places. Now nobody says that Our 
Lady is buried at Lourdes, and at 
Loretto, or even that these shrines con- 
tain relics of her (p. 169). The cases 
are not parallel cases. In brief, Osiris 
may, or may not, have once been a hu- 
man being, a corpse, a ghost, a god. 
But, as soon as we meet Osiris, we also 
meet other gods, who can have been 
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none of these things. We cannot say 
historically which sort of god is the 
earlier in Egypt. 

I wish to keep out of totems, but here 
is another example of Mr. Allen’s logic: 
“May I add that the worship of totems 

. . very probably arose from the cus- 
tom of carving the totem-animal on the 
grave-stick or grave-board? The cus- 
tom is still universal among the Indian 
tribes of north-western America” (p. 
174). 

I would like evidence for this univer- 
sality. Of course no reference is given. 
In fact, the totem on a Red Indian 
grave-post is represented reversed, up- 
side down, just as the leopards are re- 
versed on the shields of English kings, 
opposite the accounts of their deaths, in 
mediszeval chronicles. The reversed 
Crane on a grave-post means, “A man 
of the Cranes lies here.” We Brosses 
asks, “Do we worship saints because 
we paint them on our banners, or do we 
paint them on our banners because we 
worship them In the same way, In- 
dians carve or paint their totems re- 
versed on their grave-posts, because 
they revere their totems; they don’t re- 
vere them because they paint them on 
their grave-posts. This is certain, or it 
is certain, at least, that carving on 
grave-posts is not the origin of totem- 
ism. For, all over the savage world we 
find people worshipping totems who do 
not carve totems on grave-posts. But 
the system of the sacred corpse, sacred 
tomb, sacred tombstone leads Mr. Allen 
into conjectures demonstrably weak. 
However, he does not go so far as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. “I do not feel in- 
clined wholly to agree with Mr. Herbert 
Spencer that every individual god” (say 
Aphrodite) “was necessarily once a par- 
ticular dead man” (p. 174). 

In parting with Mr. Allen (for I do not 
follow him into the gods of Israel, and 
into Christianity), I remark a kind of 
anticipatory reply to one of my argu- 
ments. I have insisted that gods of 
considerable refinement, Makers and 
Masters, occur among even the lowest 
savages, as do Nut and Seb, and Ra in 
Egypt. These beings, says Mr. Allen, 
“are gods to talk about, not gods to 


?” 
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adore—mythological conceptions rather 
than religious beings’ (p. 176). 

“They get there all the same.” And 
how do they get there? In his second 
chapter Mr. Allen is a little severe on 
Mr. Max Miiller and myself for neglect- 
ing “the very essentials of religion,” 
and only approaching it “from the point 
of view of myth;” for being concerned 
with “gods to talk about, not gods to 
adore,” “mythological conceptions 
rather than religious beings.” This a 
little disconcerts me, as the main re- 
ligious argument of my book turns on 
the difference between man’s religious 
mind when he adores a god, and his 
mythopoeic mind when he tells yarns 
about a god. You can hardly find lower 
savages than the Bushmen; yet they 
adore and worship Qing. “He made all 
things and we pray to him, ‘Are we not 
thy children? See’st thou not that we 
hunger?” Vocem Christianam natural- 
iter exclamant, as Tertullian says. But 
while father and friend in religion and 
worship, Qing is a non-natural sorcerer 
in myth. Now whence came the con- 
ception of Qing? These gods, All-fa- 
thers, among low savages who have no 
royal family to deify, cannot be got rid 
of by Mr. Allen. They are gods not 
merely to “talk about,” but “to adore.” 
They are “religious” as well as “mytho- 
logical” conceptions. They are not 
worshipped merely in private; they are 
adored in certain high and rare acts of 
tribal religion. They may often be 
superseded by lower objects of wor- 
ship, as Ouranos is superseded in Greek 
cult; but Zeus also is the sky, and never 
was a mortal man. Mr. Allen’s system 
does not at all account, as far as I can 
see, for the highest gods of the lowest 
savages, some of whom by his hypoth- 
esis ought not to have soared above 
fondling or eating the dead bodies of 
their aunts and uncles. These deities 
really cannot be got rid. of by calling 
them “gods to talk about.’’ Their very 
position of neglect, where it occurs, is 
a problem; for being, ex hypothesi, the 
latest as they are the purest concep- 
tions yet evolved, they nevertheless 


sometimes appear not to be fashionable, 
but almost forsaken, except on some 
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grand occasions. It is as if we were 
got among Hebrews who adore beasts, 
ghosts, corpses, and fetishes, but shyly 
let out that they do know a god, Je- 
hovah, the maker of the world, now a 
deity rather en retraite. Without the 
prophets, Greece might have found the 
Hebrews in this deplorable situation, 
which is not unmatched among sav- 
ages. Yet we find the analogues of the 
higher gods of low savages rather than 
the analogues of ancestral spirits 
among the deities of polytheism, Zeus 
and Apollo. 

All my facts and my objections, as 
based on them, may have occurred to 
Mr. Allen and been rejected by him for 
some reasons of which I am unaware. 
If he has not rejected the evidence I 
produce but has overlooked it, he may 
modify his theory of “corpse-worship as 
the protoplasm of religion” (p. 438), for 
he “does not hold dogmatically to the 
whole or any part of” his “elaborate 
doctrine.” I, too, will gladly admit 


that there is a progress from corpse- 
preserving and corpse-worshipping, to 


corpse-burying and corpse-fearing, and 
thence to corpse-burning and a refined 
idea of immortality, when Mr. Allen, or 
any one else, disproves the facts which 
I have selected from the first books on 
my shelves. As I helped Mr. Allen to 
what he seemed to need, a theory of 
why man turned from corpse-loving to 
corpse-dreading, I add a slight item of 
evidence for my improvised suggestion. 
“Ghosts of men whose heads have been 
taken” (as in the corpse-loving stage) 
“are seen without their heads.’”’? Now 
I only know one person who ever saw 
a ghost with no head; he is the most 
acute and accurate observer of my ac- 
quaintance. He tells me that his hair 
stood up in horror and raised the cap on 
his head. This, then, this grim appear- 
ance of the headless corpse, may have 
led from corpse-loving to the fear (and 
burial) of corpses. I do not know how 
this circumstance strikes Mr. Allen, but 
to me it appears to fill up an empty 
place in his elaborate doctrine. I have 
tried to make serviceable comments on 
only a part of his large book, and I hope 


1 Codrington, ‘‘Melanesia,”’ p. 255. 
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he may allow fas est et ab hoste doceri. 
The hostility is only theological.’ 
A. LANG. 


2 After writing this critique, I consuited an ar- 
ticle of mine on part of Mr. Allen's theory (‘Was 
Jehovah a Fetish Stone?” Contemporary Review, 
March, 1890). I findthat I there argued against 
Mr. Allen's hypothesis that worshipped stones 
were originally head-stones of graves, because I 
saw no evidence that stone-worshipping races 
buried, asa rule, under head-stones. The Hebrews 
buried mainly in caves apd rock-sepulchres, yet 
had revered standing stones of different kinds, 
This argument still appears fair to myself, but I 
do not observe that Mr. Allen now produces 
much evidence for head-stones among stone- 
worshipping races. That some instances might 
be offered is very probable, but a considerable 
collection of such facts seems necessary to the 
argument. 





From Cosmopolis. 


CARL WOLF’S “TALES FROM TIROL.” 


Although Tirol is a favorite English 
playground, and many of us return 
there year after year to win fresh 
peaks or enjoy mountain life among its 
unsophisticated peasantry, our inter- 
course with the people is usually 
limited to a few ordinary phrases, eked 
out by nods and smiles. For every dis- 
trict has its own dialect, with special 
idioms and vowel changes which are 
very puzzling to strangers. ; 

In the Dolomite region of south- 
eastern Tirol good Italian serves one’s 
turn fairly well; but good German is 
almost useless in parts where that lan- 
guage is supposed to be native. Once, 
a Prussian friend tried to converse 
with her guide on the weary climb 
from Botzen to Klobenstein, but she 
found him singularly unresponsive. 
She talked kindly, asked numberless 
questions; he grinned, shuffled, and 
said nothing at all. She afterwards 
learnt that the man wondered why the 
lady had expected him to understand 
English. 

So, ignorance of dialects bars us from 
entering into the ideas and feelings of 
a people we have learnt to love and 
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long to know better. Fortunately for 
us, the success of Rosegger’s wonderful 
Styrian tales has turned the attention 
of Austrian writers to rustic themes. 
Peasant life has become the fashion, 
and a Tirolese “Kailyard” school has 
arisen, of which Carl Wolf is the ac- 
knowledged chief. This author's 
“Tales from Tirol’? make us really in- 
timate with the people, bring us close 
to their hearts, in touch with their emo- 
tions and modes of thought. For even 
a dialect so incomprehensible to foreign 
ears as that of the Passeirthal and 
round about Meran, presents few diffi- 
culties to the eyes of any reader of 
German. 

Herr Wolf has a high reputation in 
his own country, where the achieve- 
ments of his pen are justly compared 
with those of Defregger’s brush. Only, 
the pen has the best of it, I venture to 
think, inasmuch as it cuts deeper, has 
a wider grasp, and touches more sensi- 
tive chords than the spirited represen- 
tations of the Tirolese painter. 

Wolf resides in the Passeirthal. 
above Meran, the scene of many of his 
best inspirations. It is a happy coinci- 
dence that work so full of real sym- 
pathy with the sturdy mountain foik 
should issue from the valley that gave 
birth to Andreas Hofer, the greatest 
glory of Tirol, and the author has given 
other proofs of patriotism by organiz- 
ing the well-known popular plays, 
based on incidents of the war against 
the French, which have drawn such 
crowds of spectators to Meran. 

The subjects of Wolf's tales range 
from grave to gay, through the whole 
gamut of emotion; the personages live 
before us; the author's style is singu- 
larly terse and suggestive, and his gift 
of. dramatic humor is no less strong 
than his power of pathos. For his 
humor is always kindly; he loves the 
people he describes, even when jesting 
at their prejudices and failings. By 
force of sympathy he see the “tears of 
things” behind the mask of village 
comedy, and even of village horseplay. 

In short, he writes simply, convinc- 

® “Geschichten aus Tirol.” von Carl Wolf, ist 
and 2nd series (Innsbriick, Edlinger; 1892-1895). 
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ingly, and, while apparently heedless of 
literary effect, contrives to present 
these studies from nature in thoroughly 
artistic form. Many of the tales are 
doubtless fictitious, but all of them ring 
true. 

Of the sadder stories, “In der Berg- 
hiitte” is one of the most touching. It 
describes the life of a young Bauer and 
his wife in a lonely mountain farm 
where daily bread can only be won by 
incessant labor, and where there is al- 
ways the risk of seeing their scanty 
harvest ruined at the last moment by 
storms or landslips. Down in the 
valley farmers may take their ease 
sometimes, or at least forget week-day 
cares in Sunday pleasures, but there is 
no relaxation for the small folk up in 
the hills. They cannot even go to 
church together, father, mother, and 
child, for the poor little homestead 
must not be left unguarded. It is true 
that the pious Bauer declares he prays 
better alone on the heights with the 
glorious mountains about him and the 
tinkling of mass-bells from the sunlit 


vale below mingling with the voices of 
the forest; but nevertheless he feels his 


isolation, and sometimes yearns for 
neighborly chat to lighten his round of 
toil. There is no truce to his toil. 
Summer work done, the last poor crop 
gathered, then begins the hard and 
often perilous task of bringing wood 
down from the forest. Next, torrents 
break loose, banks give way, stone 
drifts have to be cleared from the pre- 
cious fields, and damaged defences 
laboriously repaired. 

The young couple faced all these 
troubles bravely, and preserved their 
trust in God. For had not the burning 
of a consecrated palm branch and a 
sprinkling of holy water saved their 
crops from destruction, when that ter- 
rible storm at harvest-time nearly tore 
off their roof and threatened torrents 
of hail on their ripening grain? 

At least, they made both ends meet, 
and were thankful, although, wages 
and taxes paid, very few kreuzers re- 
mained for their sole luxuries—coffee 
and sugar. After all, happiness is 
relative, and at night, when the frugal 
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meal of barley soup was despatched, 
and the Bauer sat resting by the 
hearth with his little girl on his lap, 
while wife and maid span, and the old 
knecht tinkered up broken tools, he 
would not have changed places with 
the emperor himself. 

But his content was soon to 
clouded, for his dear young wife fell 
ill. It was a cruelly hard winter; the 
Bauerin’s cough grew daily worse, her 
strength failed, and before long she 
was bed-ridden in her cold little room 
at the back of the house. 

The Bauer had tramped several times 
to the distant town for physic and ad- 
vice, but now the doctor must come iv 
the house. So the “christening pieces” 
were brought out, those coins treasured 
for luck in every Tirolese family, and 
often transmitted untouched from gen- 
eration to generation. Luck enough 
for our good Bauer, if they served to 
heal his wife! So the doctor came, 


be 


stood panting on the threshold to get 
his breath after the toilsome clim), 
and, inhaling the mountain breeze, told 
the Bauer he was a happy fellow to 


command so glorious a view. After 
carefully examining the patient, and 
cheering her with kind words, the phy- 
sician sat face to face with the Bauer 
in the outer room, and was obliged to 
explain that the case was most serious. 
“Unless we can do wonders, my good 
friend, I fear the Angel of Death will 
come for your Haus-Mutter.” 

The poor husband was stunned. He 
stared at the sunny world outside, but 
all seemed dark to him, and he in- 
stinctively thrust open the casement to 
let in more light. Heavy tears fell on 
the sill, as he muttered to himself, “So! 
even the holy christening thalers can 
do nothing for her!” 

His little girl was in the room nursing 
a broken doll, and keeping so quiet that 
her presence was unnoticed. But her 
baby eyes were fixed on the speakers; 
she listened to their talk, and the doc- 
tor’s words about the Angel of Death 
remained fixed in her mind. From that 
day forth her one idea was how to pre- 
vent the angel from taking her 
mammy. When her father was at 
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work in the fields, and the poor mother 
fading away in the dark bedroom, the 
child would gather all her toys and set 
them outonthe doorstep. They were poor 
little treasures, but the best she had. 
One battered wooden doll, some shining 
buttons, a broken milk pan, a few col- 
ored prints of virgins and saints. Per- 
haps the angel would be pleased to 
have them and forget to take mother. 
She used to wonder how the angel 
would reach the door. Angels came 
from heaven, she knew, so perhaps this 
one would fly down from the sky. 
When birds were singing and bees buz- 
zing in the sunshine, she would look 
towards the edge of the forest, always 
expecting to see the angel come flitting 
through the branches, and across the 
flowery grass. But she looked for him 
in vain! At other times, when fierce 
winds howled, and the roof-shingles 
clattered and shook overhead, the child 
shivered with fear lest the angel should 
drag poor mother from her warm bed 
out into the storm. 

“You musn’t take her, angel,” 
would whisper to herself, “I'll give you 
all my toys instead. My doll, Nan- 
nerle, is very nice, and though my dear 
little pot has a hole in its side, you 
could get the tinker to mend it. And 
here are three pretty Madonnas and St. 
Sebastian and St. Tony and St. Roch 
with the torn knee. You may have 
them all, all; but not my dear mammy. 
See, what could we do without her? 
Who would cook and wash and sew and 
spin and cut fodder for the cattle? 
Yes, and feed the fowls, and comb my 
hair. So you won't take my mammy., 
if I let you have all these pretty 
things.” 

While the loving little child sent up 
these prayers in the midst of her play, 
and watched with affrighted eyes for 
the flash of angel’s wings, the suffering 
mother lay patiently waiting for death. 
The consecrated taper from the shrine 
of Our Lady of Einsiedeln stood on the 
table ready to light her passage into the 
unknown, when the last moments drew 
near; for, of course, no one could die 
without a holy candie. And whenever 
the child tremblingly slipped in to make 


she 
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sure that mammy was still there, the 
poor woman would whisper tenderly: 
“Come to me soon in heaven, my 
darling.” 

At last, one day, the angel came and 
bore the mother away, regardless of the 
offered treasures at the door. The 
little girl saw her dear mammy carried 
out of the house on a wooden bier, and 
heard the church bells toll slowly down 
in the valley. 

When the Bauer and his friends re- 
turned from the burial, they found the 
child in the pasture field, with all her 
toys spread on the grass among scraps 
of Sunday cake, piles of strawberries 
and raspberries from the forest, and a 
quantity of scattered flowers. 

“I’m waiting for the angel to come 
back and show me the way to heaven,” 
she explained. “Mammy said I must 
soon follow her there, and I want to 
give the angel all my pretty things, so 
that he mayn’t forget. I could find my 
way to the top of the peak nearest to 
heaven, but then the angel must help 
me with his wings. When I get to 


heaven I shan’t need my wooden dolly, 
for I’ll have a fine golden one instead, 
and I shan’t need my milk-pan with 
the hole in it; there will be lots of 
boofy little stars to play with up there. 
That’s why I give all my things to the 


angel. You see, I know ’zactly what to 


do.” 
II, 


Herr Wolf has studied his mountain 
folk from every point of view, and 
knows the pathos of their lives. We 
read of devoted parish priests toiling 
through storm and mist to bear comfort 
to the dying; of anxious days in a 
lonely farm where a baby is expected 
just when heavy snow-falls have inter- 
rupted all communication with the 
town and how, at the risk of their lives, 
sturdy peasants force a sledge through 
the drifts and contrive to bring the 
nurse in time to save mother and child. 
Then, all danger past, we see the house- 
hold gathered about the Christmas 
tree, and lighting its tapers as an act of 
thanksgiving. We also find marvellous 
tales of treasure seekers, legends of 
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good and bad spirits haunting the 
mountains, village idylls, village farces 
and tragedies. We see how myths 
arise concerning miraculous springs 
and wonder-working virgins, and how 
the popular belief in the efficacy of 
prayer at special shrines becomes a 
source of profit to sharp-witted persons 
such as “Wallfahrer Lenerl.” 

Lenerl is a professional pilgrim, a 
robust little woman, widowed and 
childless. She earns a competence, 
much gossip, and many snacks, by car- 
rying petitions in behalf of stay-at- 
home folk to famous mountain shrines. 
Staff in hand, rosary on arm, a bundle 
of provisions on her back, she journeys 
far and wide, and when her strong old 
feet begin to burn, the tallow candle in 
her pocket soon relieves the discomfort. 
And she always carries a handful of 
cloves to nibble, in case some kind soul 
should restore her strength with a sip 
of Gentzian spirit. “What would the 
folk say if I smelt of drink, yet one 
needs a drop of stuff sometimes.” 

Tramping about from village to 
village, farm to farm, Lenerl knew 
every one’s affairs and also—which was 
more to the point—precisely the ma- 
donna or saint fitted to deal with every 
case. But now and then complications 
occurred. For instance, when a father 
and mother wished to prevent their 
daughter’s marriage with the Zwiefel 
Bauer to whom they owed money; and 
then, when Lenerl had carried their 
prayers to our lady of the forest, the 
daughter claimed her aid, explaining 
with many blushes, that she had given 
her heart to the Zwiefel Bauer, would 
marry no one else and that Lenerl must 
do pilgrimage for her without delay. 
“An odd girl, this Randl,” thought 
Lenerl, “how can she love that rough 
and tough widower?’ Nevertheless, 
the next dawn saw the old pilgrim 
again on the road, but this time to 
another shrine. “For a pretty face our 
lady of the forest would make, if I pes- 
tered her with a girl’s nonsense, just 
after imploring her to prevent the 
match!” 

A fewdays later, when Lenerl was sit- 
ting on her doorstep, darning her stock- 
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ings, another customer arrived, in the 
person of the Zwiefel Bauer himself. 
Without beating about the bush, he 
came quickly to the point. He had no 
wish to marry again, but his neighborly 
visits to a certain farm had got him 
into a mess. Lenerl must do pilgrim- 
age for him, he added, proffering a 
good handful of silver, and beseech the 
madonna to save him from having to 
make Randl his wife. And he prom- 
ised to increase the gift if his petition 
were granted. 

Here was a fine muddle! The only 
thing for it was to tramp over the hills 
to our lady of the fountain, for that 
virgin knew nothing of the previous 
affair. 

Trudging home in the heat of the 
day, Lenerl was overtaken by a young 
soldier; they began to talk together, 
and presently, when she paused to rest 
in the shade, and take a bite of food— 
for praying is hungry work—he sat 
down beside her, asked if she knew a 
maiden named Randl, and, growing 
confidential over an interchange of pro- 
visions, soon confessed that Randl was 


his girl, and that he was going home 


to marry her. Then, producing a half 
gulden from his belt, he asked Lenerl 
to put up a prayer for his happiness on 
her next pilgrimage. But the old 
woman had had enough of Randl’s love 
affairs, and, rejecting the coin, she 
sprang to her feet, told the astenished 
youth that her conscience was already 
overburdened, that she could give him 
no help, and then scuttled off through 
the wood, as though the evil one were 
at her heels. 

A fortnight afterwards it was her 
turn to be astonished, for one morning, 
gifts poured in, not only from Randl’s 
parents, but from Randl as_ well. 
There was butter and bacon, corn and 
flax, and no less than ten ells of stout 
Brixen cloth. And presently, on her 
way to church, whom should she meet 
but the old Zwiefel Bauer, arm in arm 
with the soldier she had met in the 
wood. 

“Ho! you Lenerl, come here,” shouted 
the Bauer; “I must thank you for your 
prayers. All has gone well, so here’s a 
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couple more gulden for as I 
promised.” 

“You refused to carry my petition,” 
said the rifleman, with a beaming 
smile; “but, nevertheless, I’ve won my 
girl.”’ 

The dumbfounded Lener! stared first 
at one speaker and then at the other, 
her brain the while whirling round like 
a mill-wheel. 

“Yes, yes, it’s all right!” said the 
elder man, nodding; “just what I 
wanted. The lad is my own sister's 
son, and I give up the farm to him. I 
knew he fancied this Randl, and I 
used to drop in at her father’s pretty 
often to see whether she was fit to 
manage a house and dairy like mine. 
So people gossiped and made out I 
wanted her for myself, But your pil- 
grimage has set things straight, and 
it’s all right now.” 


you, 


Ill. 


The author’s tragic force is well 
shown in “Hard Times” (Jn Schwerer 
Zeit), an episode of the war of 1797, 
when the French followed up their tri- 
umphs at Rivoli and Mantua by send- 
ing Geheral Youber to invade Tirol. As 
history tells us, the Tirolese peasant 
militia showed the same intrepidity as 
in Hofer’s successful campaign a few 
years later on. Herr Wolf treats the 
subject solely in its relation to the for- 
tunes of a group of mountaineers, and 
tells his tale with singular force and 
concision. In six short pages he gives 
a more vivid presentment of the hor- 
rors of war than is often to be gleaned 
from volumes of military records. 

Two farmers owned two small home- 
steads: the “Obersteiner” and “Unter- 
steiner.”” The names were descriptive, 
for the little properties stood on a stony 
mountain slope, where even the pas- 
tures gave crops of pebbles. Both 
families were laborious, honest folk, 
and such excellent neighbors that part 
of the land was farmed by them in 
common. 

The Untersteiner had one boy, Hans; 
the Obersteiner, two girls, Anna and 
Rosel. The children were no less 
united than their parents, and, as time 
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went on, the playmates and 
While still a mere lad, Hans would 
heap the woodpile high beneath 
Rosel’s window, in order to climb up 
and carry on his courtship at the case- 
ment half the night, in true Tirolese 
fashion. 

Both families approved of the attach- 
ment, but, being so poor, had to wait 
for several good harvests before sanc- 
tioning the young people’s betrothal. 

Meanwhile, they often prayed for 
their children’s happiness at the foot 
of the fine St. Ulrich’s crucifix, bought 
with their joint savings, and set up by 
the gate of the lower farm. 

At last the time for the wedding drew 
near. The two mothers had plied spin- 
dle and loom so diligently that a good 
store of linen lay packed in Rosel’s 
bride-chest, and the Untersteiner was 
running up an extra room to house the 
young people. But now there was war 
in the land, and no longer at a distance. 
for bands of militia came tramping 
over the pass, sometimes halting to 
sleep in the barns, or to cook their ra- 
tions in the kitchens. One day a coun: 
cil of officers was held at Obersteiner's 
whereupon the two Bauers and young 
Hans shouldered their guns and 
marched off with the rest. Rosel flew 
to the top of a cliff overhanging the 
path, and shouted a mountain cry of 
joy. 

“It’s just sinful to give that cry when 
our men go to risk their lives,”’ expostu- 
lated her mother. 

“Oh, Miitterl, I had to shout because 
of my pain. And I wanted to cheer 
our men’s hearts,” moaned poor Rosel. 

On April 2, 1797, was fought that 
bloody fight at Spinges, where the Tirol- 
ese held the ground for hours against 
tenfold their number of French. After 
the battle, a young peasant lay mor- 
tally wounded at the foot of a tree 
among heaps of slain. His face was 


calm and smiling, for in the faintness 
of death he had a vision of his home. 
He saw his Rosel leaning against the 
cross, and heard her voice calling him 
as he drew his last sigh. 

So the farmers came home without 
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Hans 
Rosel were all the world to each other. 


their Hans, and many prayers were 
Said for the brave lad’s soul. Rosel and 
Anna went down to the village, and the 
following Sunday a graven tablet was 
nailed to the cross. The inscription 
told how Hans had given his life, “Fiir 
Kaiser und Tirol.’”’ The bereaved bride 
and mother both pursued their daily 
tasks as steadily as ever, but at night- 
fall when the two households gathered 
indoors to recite the rosary they would 
steal across the meadow to the crucifix 
to pray for their lost one, and pour out 
their sorrow. Months passed, the war 
was still going on, but the dwellers in 
the lonely farms, absorbed in their 
grief, took little heed of events. Sud- 
denly one day there was a stir on the 
mountain, a rattling of stones, a tramp- 
ling and shouting as though a great 
crowd were hurrying down. Then one 
shot rang out, quickly followed by a 
volley. The farm folk rushed to the 
field at the foot of the mountain, and 
beheld a mixed troop of militia from 
all parts of the land, from Passeirthal, 
Vintschgau, Pusterthal, Eisachthal, 
and even from North Tirol, “all mixed 
together.” “All mixed together.” 
These three words show that they were 
the last remnant of the national army. 

The leaders explained that they were 
pursued; that a strong body of French 
was at their heels. “Kreuz sackera! 
we wouldn’t leave our skins on the 
pass. We can hold these farms. 
Steady, men, fire straight, and don’t 
waste your powder.” 

Soon the French uniforms came in 
sight. But the fire from the cottages 
was kept up as steadily as at a shooting 
range. And among the combatants, 
each posted at his own door, the 
two old Bauers shot with the best. 

All at once Rosel appeared in the 
yard, musket in hand, and with a 
white, set face. Leaning over the wall, 
she quietly took aim, fired, re-loaded 
and fired again, five shots in succession. 
The men watched her with stern ap- 
proval, and her father slapped her on 
the back crying, “That’s right, my lass, 
pay them back!” 

“Yes, father, I'll pay back all I can.” 

She took aim once more, then sud- 
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denly faltered. Her shot flew wide, she 
almost fell. Pressing both hands to her 
breast, she staggered towards the 
house and was caught in her sister's 
arms. 

“Help me to the cross, Anna! I must 
see the tablet again. So, undismayed 
by flying bullets, the wounded girl, sup- 
ported by Anna, stumbled to the foot of 
the crucifix. 

“In Thy hands, Almighty Father,” 
she murmured, dropping on her knees. 
Then springing up once more, she cried 
loudly, triumphantly :— 

“I’m coming, Hans, coming to thee!” 
and she fell back, dead. 

Anna raised her hands in prayer to 
the Redeemer’s image. “O Lord, have 
mercy on my poor sister, and drive the 
enemy from our land.” 

The workmanship of this sketch is 
worthy of Rudyard Kipling, and his 
pen could best do justice to its vigorous 
phraseology. 

IV. 

In some of Wolf’s comic sketches one 
also seems to detect the influence of 
our Anglo-Indian writer, for the typical 
peasants, Sixt and Hartl, whose varied 
experiences fill so many pages, are 
studied after the method of the creator 
of Mulvaney & Co. Yet, were it not 
that “all the world is kin,” no wider 
difference can be conceived than the 
gulf parting the ignorant, shrewd, sim- 
ple, superstitious mountaineers of Tirol 
from our Tommy Atkins, Celtic or Brit- 
ish. 

We must only hint at the adventures 
of foolish Mike, who, impressed by the 
folk-lore of the spinning-room, hides in 
the loft over the stables to hear the 
cattle talk on Christmas Eve. The 
stable, however, being the trysting-place 
of enamoured lads and lasses, Mike 
is startled to find that animals’ voices 
are uncommonly like those of men and 
women, and his perplexity reaches its 
climax on the interchange of loud kisses 
between oxen and cows. 

“How the Herdsman Doctors his 
Master” is a humorous sketch of rustic 
ignorance. A stout old farmer falls ill 
after a too hearty supper. He has 
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never required a doctor before, and in 
this emergency applies to his knecht, 
who often physics people as well as cat- 
tle. So the man studies the case consci- 
entiously, and, calculating his master’s 
weight, decides that half a pound of 
Glauber salts will be a suitable dose. 
So the medicine is given with the addi- 
tion of a few drops of holy water and 
some myrtle berries “for sympathy.” 
Despite this heroic treatment the Bauer 
was so feverish the next day that the 
knecht tried other drugs and charms, 
and finally buried the sick man under 
five feather beds to sweat out the evil. 
But the patient grew worse and worse; 
even muttered incantations gave no re- 
lief. Then the housewife took alarm, 
and despatched the crestfallen knecht 
to call a real doctor. The doctor could 
not come that night, but on hearing the 
man’s account of the farmer’s symp- 
toms, sent some leeches to reduce the 
inflammation. 

Early next morning the doctor was in 
the sick-room. “I’m just a trifle better 
now,” murmured the patient. “That 
beastly medicine you sent has eased the 
pain; but, Lord, how it burned my 
stomach!” 

“Such a business it was to get those 
leeches down,” explained the knecht. 
“The Bauer spat out the first three we 
gave him, so we boiled five of them and 
the two last slipped down easily in oil 
and vinegar. But they have worked 
well and eaten up all the indigestion.” 

As the doctor remounted his horse, 
he said to the knecht:— 

“Look here, my man, if I catch you 
physicking any one else, you'll go to 
jail. And mind you keep away from 
the town next Sunday. The cattle 
show will be going on and you might 
get the first prize.” 

Another side of peasant life is shown 
in “How Herdsman Andrew chose a 
Wife.” Andrew is studied from life, 
and his close knowledge of beasts, and 
zeal for their well-being, render him a 
good judge of human nature. But the 
tale of his courtship and marriage is 
too long for insertion, and we must 
leave him at his first entrance into the 
author's library. Being given a seat on 
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the sofa, he springs up in dismay, ex- 
cusing himself by saying: “Seemed as if 
I’d plumped down on a bed,” and re- 
treats to the familiar safety of a 
wooden bench. 

Provided with Wolf’s “Geschichten,” 
travellers will find a new world in the 
valleys of Tirol. 

LINDA VILLARI. 





From The Spectator. 
RECENT AND COMING EUCLIPSES.' 

Sir Norman Lockyer is not only an 
eminently practical, but a thoroughly 
practised astronomer; yet he is happily 
one of those scientific men who do not 
regard as mere sentimentality the emo- 
tions that are encouraged, if not 
evoked, by the familiar mystery of na- 
ture. The book which he has published 
is composed mainly of the actual obser- 
vations of astronomical phenomena, but 
the making of these has not expelled 
from his mind what the late laureate 
would have termed his “cosmic panthe- 
ism,”’—that feeling which perhaps finds 
most adequate expression in the divine 
simplicity of “The heavens declare the 
glory of God.” He opens his first chap- 
ter, which bears the title of “Eclipse 
Revelations and their Uses,” with these 
words: “There is no question that a 
total eclipse of our central luminary is 
one of the grandest and most awe-in- 
spiring sights that it is given to man to 
witness; feelings of awe, mingled with 
wonder, are at once appealed to by the 
attendant phenomena; and it is not sur- 
prising that in ancient times, when 
knowledge was less, and less widely 
spread than it is now, superstition, fear, 
and dread put all other emotions in the 
shade.” And so impressed has he been 
by the awe-inspiring experience of six 
eclipses, that the utmost he can do—and 
he could not have done better—is to 
quote Professor Grant’s quite genuine, 
if slightly old-fashioned, eloquence on 


1 Recent and Coming Eclipses ; being Notes on 
the Total Solar Eclipses of 189% 1896 and 1898. 
By Sir Norman Lockyer, K.C. B., F. B.S. 
don: Macmillan and Co, 


Lon- 
1897. 
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the subject of an eclipse written forty 
years ago:— 


On no other occasion does the display of 
stupendous power in the economy of the 
physical universe exercise so subduing an 
influence over the mind, or produce so hu- 
miliating a conviction of the impotence of 
all human efforts to control the immutable 
laws of nature and arrest the course of 
events, as when the glorious orb of day, 
while riding in the heavens with un- 
clouded splendor, begins to melt away 
from an unseen cause, and soon totally 
disappears, leaving the whole visible world 
wrapped in the sable gloom of nocturnal 
darkness. The scene is rendered still 
more impressive by the circumstances ac- 
companying so remarkable an occurrence. 
The heavens assume an unnatural aspect 
which excites a feeling of horror in the 
spectator; a livid hue is diffused over all 
terrestrial objects; plants close up their 
leaves as on the approach of night; the 
fowls betake themselves to their resting 
places; the warbling of the grove is 
hushed in profound silence; in other 
words, universal Nature seems to relax 
her energies, as if the pulse which stimu- 
lated her mighty movements had all at 
once stood still. 


Yet, although Sir Norman Lockyer pro- 
fesses to be unable to describe his own 
feelings better than by quoting Pro- 
fessor Grant’s words, he himself breaks 
out when describing the eclipse of 1871, 
into:— 


There in the leaden-colored, utterly 
cloudless sky shone out the eclipsed sun! 
a worthy sight for gods and men; There, 
rigid in the heavens, was what struck 
everybody as a decoration—one that em- 
perors might fight for, a thousand times 
more brilliant even than the Star of India, 
where we then were! A picture of sur- 
passing loveliness, and giving one the idea 
of serenity among all the activity that was 
going on below; shining with a sheen as of 
silver essence. 


As has been hinted, this book is emi- 
nently “practical.” For one thing, it 
gives in detail the elaborate prepara- 
tions made, with, however, but imper- 
fect success, for observing in Norway 
the great eclipse of August 9th, 1896. 
For another, it explains at great length 
the achievements in the way of eclipse 
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observation that have been attained by 
means of the prismatic camera and the 
spectroscope. It is four years since the 
large-scale prismatic camera was intro- 
duced :— 


The results obtained by large-scale pris- 
matic cameras showed everybody that 
these instruments were the most important 
ones we can employ on an eclipsed sun. 
They not only give us a complete chemical 
record on a scale hitherto undreamt of, 
but they give us the positions and forms 
of the prominences far better than these 
have ever been obtained before. Nor is 
this all; they enable us to study under 
new conditions some of the conclusions 
arrived at in previous eclipses, and give 
us a means of inquiring into the possible 
origin of some of the phenomena already 
recorded by slit spectroscopes. 


Again, “the results obtained in that 
year (1893) represent therefore, only the 
experimental stage; at the critical mo- 
ments of the eclipse—that is, at the be- 
ginning and end of totality—only snap- 
shots were taken. In 1896 what is 
termed a dropping-plate was introduced 
in the programme of the prismatic cam- 


era, a plate being exposed, while gradu- 
ally falling, from ten seconds before 
the end of totality to fifteen seconds 
after, in the hopes of catching the so- 


ealled ‘flash,’ which is supposed to 
represent the ‘reversing layer,’ which 
‘flash,’ of course, is simply the spectrum 
of the chromosphere.” It may seem to 
the ordinary and essentially unscientific 
reader that Sir Norman Lockyer de- 
votes too much of his comparatively 
limited space to the prismatic camera. 
But it should be remembered that, un- 
affected by the defeat of 1896, he is 
looking forward to a possible success in 
India on January 22d of next year. 
Whether that success, from being a pos- 
sibility, will become a reality must de- 
pend not a little on the further improve- 
ment of the machinery and processes 
upon which Sir Norman lays stress. 
The expedition of 1896 to Norway in 
H.M.S. Volage to see the eclipse ended, 
as it is unnecessary to recall, in disap- 
pointment; the eclipse was eclipsed by 
the elements. Yet Sir Norman tells the 
story of failure very cheerfully; no 
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doubt he does wisely in republishing 
the letters which he contributed to 
Nature on the subject,—although he 
must have a Tantalus-like feeling of 
disappointment when he rereads these 
words, written from Kio Island on the 
very eve of the eclipse:— 


A lovely morning. The sun remained 
unclouded till long after eclipse time, giv- 
ing thereby an additional proof of the ad- 
vantage to us of the short nights. There 
is no time either for any considerable re- 
duction of temperature or for the accumu- 
lation of any great amount of moisture in 
the air. . . . Iam glad to say that the last 
adjustments have been made, the last 
demonstrations given; numerous rehears- 
als have landed us in the perfection of 
drill; the parties all know their stations, 
and all necessary forms have been written 
out. We are going then to-day to “stand 
easy,” and take some rest in preparation 
for the fateful to-morrow. 


The portion of Sir Norman Lockyer’s 
book in which the failure of the expedi- 
tion of 1896 is described is, neverthe- 
less, very interesting for the amount of 
enthusiasm in the scientific venture 
which seems to have been aroused by 
it in the breasts of Captain King Hall 
and the officers and men of the Volage. 
When the captain condoled with the 
leader of the expedition on his failure 
in attaining his main object, the latter 
replied that a most important discovery 
had been made, that “he had demon- 
strated that with the minimum of help, 
and that chiefly in the matter of instru- 
ments, such a skilled and enthusiastic 
ship’s company as his could be formed 
in a week into one of the most tremen- 
dous engines of astronomical research 
that the world has ever seen; so that if 
the elements had been kind all previous 
records of work at one station would 
have been beaten.” When Sir Norman 
asked for volunteers to help him and 
his scientific associates in their work, as 
many as seventy of the men of the 
Volage came forward, and they proved 
not only so willing, but so capable, that 
he entrusted to one of the bands into 
which the seventy were divided the 
charge of a very delicate instrument. 
His experiences, indeed, seem to sug- 
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gest the desirability of our finding new 
fields for the energies of our sailors, as 
well as of our soldiers, in times of 
peace. 

As it is our chief purpose to point out 
the more popular features in this book, 
we merely commend to the attention of 
the specially interested Sir Norman 
Lockyer’s chapters on “The Chemistry 
of the Sun as Determined in 1893 and 
1896,” “The Spectrum of the Corona,” 
and “The Structure of the Sun’s At- 
mosphere.” The two final chapters 
deal with “The Approaching Total 
Eclipse in India,” and “The Work to be 
Done During the Indian Eclipse.” It is 
satisfactory to note that in the mean 
time all promises well for the eclipse of 
January 22d, 1898. Sir Norman Lock- 
yer, who bases evidently quite reason- 
able hopes on a note drawn up on the 
climatic and other conditions of north- 
ern and central India and the Deccan, 
in which the eclipse will be observed, 
comes to the conclusion that light 
north-east winds, fine weather, and 
smooth seas are to be expected. Mr. 
Eliot meteorological reporter to the 
government of India, says positively: 
“The weather is throughout the month 
of January almost uniformly fine, with 
clear or lightly clouded skies over the 
whole of the peninsula. Light north- 
easterly to easterly winds obtain in the 
Deccan or interior of the peninsula. 
The West Coast districts are protected 
by the West Ghats from these winds, 
and light land and sea breezes prevail.” 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal has done 
a good deal in the way of collecting and 
disseminating information for the guid- 
ance of those visiting India on the occa- 
sion; “and be it not forgotten,” says Sir 
Norman, almost with the air of a tour- 
conductor, “that India in the cool sea- 
son is reached over tranquil seas, and 
presents one of the finest climates in 
the world, to say nothing of what na- 
ture provides in the way of tropical 
scenery, and successive dynasties have 
left behind them in the way of monu- 
ments, which are among the wonders 
and delights of the world.” The Joint 


Committee of the Royal and Astronom- 
ical Societies have since the publication 
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of this book revised certain of the ar- 
rangements they originally made, and it 
is to be hoped that neither pestilence 
nor “scare” will upset them. Sir Nor- 
man Lockyer recalls the success of the 


observations conducted in 1871 in 
India, and anticipates greater success 
next year because, among other rea- 
sons, eye observations have now been 
almost entirely superseded by perma- 
nent photographic records. Sir Nor- 
man concludes a most interesting and 
valuable book with a chapter for scien- 
tific experts on “The Work to be Done.” 





From The Speaker. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

To English readers Alphonse Daudet, 
next to Alexandre Dumas, is probably 
the most popular of the great French 
romancers. For Balzac there is no con- 
siderable public in this country, though 
the interest in his writings ought to be 
stimulated by the admirable translation 
of the “Comédie Humaine,” edited by 
Mr. Saintsbury. Zola, like Ibsen, ex- 
cites violent hostility. Flaubert, for 
most of our novel-readers, is a name. 
They may have heard of him as the 
man who fought with parts of speech 
as if these were wild beasts at Ephesus, 
and died of a double genitive. But 
Daudet appealed easily to a generation 
which was still mourning the loss of 
Dickens. It pleased some judges to hail 
him as a pupil of that great writer. He 
was supposed to have humor and 
pathos of the Dickens pattern, and to 
chronicle the simple annals of the poor. 
His humor is a special quality in con- 
temporary French fiction, which is not 
rich in genial mirth; but it would be 
hard to detect a family likeness be- 
tween Micawber and Tartarin, both im- 
mortal. Micawber writing off his debts 
with an I.0.U. and Tartarin presenting 
his Algerian camel to the citizens of 
Tarascon with the superb figment, “He 
saw me kill all my lions!” are not really 
kinsmen. The one is a fantastic per 
sonification of a weakness which lurks 
in many of us; but the other embodies 
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the temperament of a race. In Tar- 
tarin Daudet has drawn the humorous 
aspect of homme du Midi, as he has 


the tragic aspect in Numa 
Roumestan. “I often check myself in 
the middle of a sentence,” says one of 
Numa’s Provencal friends, “because I 
know that if I finish it I shall lie!” 
The humor of such types has more sub- 
stance than that of Micawber, because 
it springs from a climate, a soil, a na- 
tional heredity of exaggeration and de- 
lusion. Micawber has none of this 
ancestral egotism. He clings to the 
simple philosophy that something will 
turn up, but attaches no world-wide 
importance to that issue. Tartarin, on 
the contrary, has his eye on posterity, 
and when stupefied by the scientific as- 
surance that William Tell never ex- 
isted, he wonders whether, two or three 
centuries hence, people will have 
ceased to believe that there was ever 
a Tartarin, unrivalled conqueror of Al- 
pine sumnits! 

Born in the Midi, Daudet grew up 
with a horror of the factitious emotion 
which he satirized in Numa Roumestan, 
tribune of the people. Gossip has al- 
ways treated this character as a por- 
trait of Gambetta. Daudet was not 
free from the temptation to deliberate 
portraiture; but in this case he simply 
drew the Southern orator to whom 
words are the substitutes for ideas, and 
who declaims from a balcony about 
morality, religion, country, at the very 
moment when his wife, gazing into the 
face of her new-born son, is wondering 
whether he, too, will pass his life in 
duping others and himself, in breaking 
simple hearts who have done no other 
wrong than to believe in him and love 
him. Probably it was this revolt 
against the temperament of the South 
which gave Daudet his exquisite deli- 
eacy, his fine restraint, his zeal for 
truth, while the heritage of his blood 
preserved to him his vivid sensibility. 
Hence, his pathos is never overstrained. 
There is nothing morbid in the story of 
unhappy childhood in “Jack,” though 
we may weary of the literary step- 
father with his selfish vanity and his 
mot cruel. In drawing a simple, up- 


drawn 


right, unselfish nature Daudet is some- 
times more successful than greater 
writers. Risler, in “Fromont Jeune et 
Risler Ainé,” appeals more strongly to 
us than David in Balzac’s “Illusions 
Perdues;” and the ruin of his life by the 
pertidy of wife, brother, and familiar 
friend, is one of the most moving of 
tragedies. Daudet knew the heartache 
of neglected women, and so we have 
the sad and tender figure of Desirée 
Delobelle. Can any one read the story 
of Félicia, in “Le Nabab,” without lin- 
gering regrets for the brilliant woman 
who sacrificed everything to ambition, 
and lost the shameful prize when it 
was barely within her grasp? Strange 
paradox from the Midi, Daudet was al- 
Ways a moralist, and the picture of 
degradation in “Sapho” remains one of 


those impressive lessons which few 
writers have the courage to teach. It is 


this book which has led Jules Lemaitre 
to declare that Daudet is the purest of 
the French romancers, an opinion 
which we need not dispute, though the 
theme of “Sapho” is impossible to En- 
glish fiction. 
Was Daudet, 
Lemaitre holds 


then, a realist? M. 
that he was more 
realistic than M. Zola, who takes the 
same view. La vérité moyenne was 
Daudet’s aim, while Zola and the others 
are of the lyrical kind, more or less dis- 
guised. So says the author of the 
Rougon-Macquart history, conscious 
that, despite his achievements in nat- 
uralism, he is one of the romantics. 
Perhaps he would deprecate the sugges- 
tion that, as a sketch of political man- 
ners, “Eugéne Rougon” is much more 
definite than “Numa Roumestan.” 
Zola’s novel is, at all events, better 
“documented” How much it owes to 
the commentary of the backstairs we 
do not know; but it is a marvellously 
detailed picture of Paris, social and 
political, in the days when Rouher was 
vice-emperor. We see the Council of 
Ministers at Compiégne, and we have a ° 
graphic vignette of every man who 


holds a portfolio. The whole whirligig 
of frivolity, vice, and intrigue is pre- 
sented without the smallest charm of 
manner, in the style of a Daily Chronicle 
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“special;” but it reads like actual his- 
tory. In “Numa Roumestan” there is 
no such vraisemblance. When Numa de- 
fends himself in the Parliament at Ver- 
sailles, the scene makes no impression 
of reality. You wonder that so weak a 
case was not derided. The position he 
holds in public affairs is scarcely de- 
fined. His character is admirably 
painted in outline, but the environment, 
so dear to the realist, is touched with 
the lightest hand. The story moves 
from Paris to a watering-place, which, 
for the purpose of realism, may be com- 
pared with Maupassant’s “Mont-Oriol.” 
In the one case, the trivialities of the 
daily routine to people who are taking 
the waters make pleasant reading; in 
the other they are woven so subtly into 
the tragedy that they haunt you like a 
mocking irony. Wherever we may 
place Daudet or Zola, Maupassant must 
be admitted to have examined life with 
a keener gaze than either, and to have 
perceived depths of tragic import which 
escaped both. 

But Daudet lives for us vy qualities 
which have an abiding freshness—by 
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love and pity and humor, and, above 
all, by a prose style of extraordinary 
beauty. Color, vivacity, and inventive- 
ness of phrase, generate a kind of elec- 
tricity till, as M. Lemaitre says, you 
turn the pages with sparks flying under 
your fingers. With an inexhaustible 
tenderness, Daudet was no sentimental- 
ist; and amidst the vagaries of mysti- 
cism and sensuality in French fiction he 
remained a model of sanity. Against 
all the eccentricities of the artistic 
temperament his life and work made a 
continual protest, while he was, in 
some respects, the greatest literary 
artist of his generation. A martyr for 
many years to physical suffering, he 
never lost that gaiety of heart which is 
the most precious possession of his 
race. His pen was often dipped in 
satire, never in sour disdain; and while 
he inspired the strongest friendships 
amongst men who had little in common 
with his methods, he lived in the affec- 
tionate esteem of a multitude of read- 
ers who owe to his genius many of their 
happiest hours. 





A Surprise for Lord Salisbury.—A 
comical story comes from the reception 
given by Lord and Lady Llangattock at 
the Hotel Ceci! in connection with the 
annual conference of the National 
Union of Conservative Associations. A 
delegate was strolling along one of the 
corridors, when he espied disappearing 
in the distance a portly gentleman 
whom he thought he recognized as a 
genial colleague not seen since the last 
conference. He hastened his steps and 
felt convinced that he was right. Then 
he stole forward silently, and, thinking 
to give his friend, who seemed lost in 
meditation, a pleasant surprise, he be- 
stowed upon him a hearty slap on the 


back, saying: “Hallo, old boy, politics 
continue to agree with you, eh?’ The 
portly gentleman turned slowly round 
and revealed the distinguished features 
of the Marquis of Salisbury, who said, 


smiling pleasantly: “Yes, thank you, 
politics do continue to agree with me.” 
The delegate was horror-struck at his 
mistake, mumbled a confused apology, 
and beat a hasty retreat. It is believed 
that the prime minister must have en- 
joyed the joke very much, for later in 
the evening he was seen to be relating 
to several friends some incident which 
provoked him and them to a great deal 
of laughter.—London Daily News. 





